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A GREAT TEACHER' 


Thomas Joseph Shahan, Bishop of Germanicopolis; forty years, 
save one, Professor and Rector of the Catholic University of 
America—we the fifteen hundred clerical alumni, of whatever rank 
—priest, prelate, bishop, metropolitan, cardinal—salute you. 

For almost a lifetime now you have wrought faithfully at a dif- 
ficult and holy task. Through you splendid and memorable things 
have been accomplished for the cause of education, for the Catholic 
religion and individually for each of us. 

A charter member of the little group of scholars assembled by 
the great prelate who organized the University, already in youth- 
ful years you had attained distinction in the field of historical 
learning. And from those times, when the whole University was 
domiciled under a single roof, when fields of tasseled corn waved 
on the present site of McMahon Hall, to this day when forty af- 
filiated colleges radiate from the University campus and the Na- 
tional Shrine, you have been a vital force in every department of 
the University. 

As lecturer, writer, editor, you have contributed abundantly to 
its fame. Your ideas have wielded a nationwide influence in the 
world of education. The stamp of your personality has been set on 
hundreds of priests and on many a bishop. And though the cynic 
warns us “non nisi de mortuis, bonum,” we shall venture to praise a 
man thus glorious in his generation. 

Gladly, therefore, and publicly we make use of this present occa- 
sion to tender you thanks for what you have done and to publish 
our pride in your achievement. And it is my very special joy to 
make acknowledgment now officially of the large debt of gratitude 


* Address delivered at the banquet of the Clerical Alumni of the Catholic 
University of America, Wednesday, April 11, 1928. 
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due you from the Paulist Fathers, who, as they were first among 
the religious communities to be affiliated with this University, were 
also the first to experience the benefit of your sympathetic counsel 
and your never-failing friendship. 

May you, dear Bishop, be granted many years in peaceful Dun- 
barton, where, freed from official anxieties, you may long continue 
to exercise a beneficient influence over the people and the clergy 
of our beloved America. As for the University, to which so much 
of your life has been given, we can only say that bereaved at pres- 
ent in your going, happy will it be, if soon it shall look upon your 
like again. 

What, gentlemen, may properly be demanded of a University? 

Above all, to present us with the true ideal of culture, and to aid 
us adequately towards its attainment. 

In its ideal of culture, this University, Papal and National, is 
without a rival among American schools, sectarian or secular. 
What other can combine all the essential elements of perfection? 
Where else but here is the balance delicately adjusted to weigh 
the interests of both time and of eternity? 

Only a Catholic University can reveal the vision which includes 
all things true, all things beautiful, all things holy. Here one may 
learn exact science and exact theology; one may assimilate divine 
principles and practical precepts; one may be trained to leadership 
in the affairs of men and in the business of the city of God. For 
here all limited truths, all partial goods, are united in a whole— 
classical, modern; American, universal; human, divine; in a word, 
Catholic. 

But not only must a University possess, it must also effectively 
impart, a perfect ideal. And for this, buildings, books, courses 
have to be vivified by an informing soul. The sublime message 
must be transmitted by means of a conception, a language, an at- 
titude, not obsolete, not alien, not aloof, but magnificently vital, 
unmistakably native. Only under congenial skies will seed fruc- 
tify abundantly. 

Now if the ideal of culture, embodied in this University, has per- 
meated the soul of the American priesthood—and I believe it has— 
that glorious fact is in large measure due to the way in which this 
man, both as Professor and as Rector, has discharged his trust— 
so that in future ages, I do not doubt, the name of Shahan will be 
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linked with this University as that of Arnold with Rugby, Jowett 
with Oxford, Mercier with Louvain, and Gerson with Paris. 

Readily enough, fellow-alumni, you will recall the character- 
istics which impressed us in our plastic days. Sometimes it used to 
seem as if Dr. Shahan had read all the books in the world; and at 
least—so far as we could ascertain—he had a familiar acquaintance 
with them all. 

The extent of his information and the depth of his intellectual 
sympathy were, beyond question, altogether extraordinary—per- 
haps we had better say, truly Catholic. 

The Ecumenical sweep of his interest was Roman—probably he 
never knew it, but some of us used to call him Caius Julius. We 
might have named him Terentius just as fittingly, for he exempli- 
fied even oftener than he quoted the “nil humani alienum” and a 
true Roman he was, well personifying those gracious and sonorous 
ideals which he loved to invoke. URBANITAS, MAGNANT- 
MITAS, and towards vile or unholy things, SAEVA INDIG- 
NATIO. 

If a Roman, he was no less a Kelt—with the fire of poetry in his 
veins and the spells of Irish fairies in his fancy, the explanation no 
doubt of those dreams which resulted, as an eminent prelate said, 
in his achieving more than a mere business man would ever even 
have attempted. Well do you remember when it was a common 
jest to say that Dr. Shahan had that morning put up another build- 
ing. Today his dreams are no longer jests; they are impressive 
realities in steel and stone. 

It is the mark of a truly great man to transcend all pettiness of 
rivalry, to surround himself with other great men and to be una- 
fraid of comparisons. Therefore, lest Bishop Shahan should be 
gravely displeased with us for seeming to regard him as the sole 
architect of the University’s greatness, we must pay tribute to 
those other distinguished scholars who together with him taught 
and inspired the students of this University. Among them is one 
who must be named tonight since for two score years he has been 
linked with the retiring Rector in our reverent admiration. In all 
this time, these two men have labored side by side, helping each 
other unselfishly and bearing each other’s burdens. Among their 
best gifts to us is the edifying example of their friendship, so inti- 
mate, so enduring—par nobile fratrum—Shahan and Pace. 
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Some thirty-five years ago, in the Chapel of Caldwell Hall, 
Bishop Curtis of Wilmington, preached a memorable sermon on 
Saint Thomas Aquinas, Patron of the School of Divinity. In 
characteristic fashion he startled his hearers with the original 
statement that he found more to wonder at in the sanctity of a 
Thomas Aquinas than in the sanctity of a Mary Magdalen. And 
so he drove home the truth that development of the intellect is com- 
monly an even greater obstacle to grace than weakness of the flesh 
—that lust is not so diabolical as pride—that often learning is a 
dangerous thing. 

What is true of the student generally is true eminently of the 
priest. To him also cultivation of the intellect brings new tempta- 
tions. Hence we who sought in this University a true ideal of cul- 
ture, came here with an extraordinary, almost unreasonable de- 
mand. Urged by our sense of the dangers of learning, we claimed 
the right to be given an object lesson, to be shown a man repre- 
sentative of high culture and of simple faith, a true scholar and a 
perfect priest. 

To these halls we came with this insistent demand; and here we 
found Dr. Shahan, in priestly virtue as in scholarly culture, a fit 
ideal. Which of us could listen to him unmoved, as he spoke of the 
Real Presence, of Holy Mass, of the Blessed Mother, of the martyr 
saints, of the missionary priesthood? Around him there seemed 
always to cling something of the fervent faith of those early Chris- 
tians with whom in memory and imagination he had so long and 
intimately dwelt. From his presence we went out, having seen a 
demonstration of the way in which faith and knowledge reinforce 
each other to the profit of both. And since then we have always 
retained the confident conviction that only when adjusted to the 
data of revelation, only when measured on the scale of eternity, 
does culture deserve its name. 

Gentlemen, youth is strangely exacting; and so, in our day were 
we. It seems now wholly beyond the bounds of reasonableness— 
but here we came, you and I, seeking a man who, in addition to 
being a learned scholar and a holy priest, would be also a personal — 
friend. In Dr. Shahan we found him. I venture to say that no 
real student ever came under his influence and went away quite 
untouched by that glowing sympathy, that fatherly affection he 
so generously bestowed. And this fact deserves to be stressed. 
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Shall we not even on academic occasions render homage to that 
precious gift which enables a man to love and to be loved with 
peculiar distinction? And for this quality, Bishop Shahan stands 
out, will always stand out in our memories. If other characteristics 
link him with Ireland and with Rome this links him with Nazareth, 
with Bethlehem. 

Like a true priest he resembles his Master in the faculty of be- 
stowing and inspiring rare affection. 


“Apparuit humanitas et benignitas”’ 


This after all was God’s best gift to man and this, dear Bishop 
Shahan, has been yours to us. You have won our hearts. I believe 
I may say in the name of your old pupils, one and all, that we love 
you—no small tribute, on the whole, from men with the exacting 
standards of priests. And this public profession of our love we 
tender you tonight. May it be an omen of that eternal divine love 
which will satisfy your soul in heaven. 

JosepH McSortey, C. 8. P. 
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THE NEW SISTERS TRAINING COLLEGE OF THE CATH- 
OLIC UNIVERSITY OF MILAN 


The School Reform initiated in the last years by the Italian 
Minister of Public Instruction, the well-known philosopher, Gio- 
vanni Gentile, has given rise to various problems, hitherto un- 
known in Italy. One of these problems is that of the Cath- 
olic education system in secondary schools. The Reform, be- 
sides its three chief innovations of didactic and administrative 
autonomy conceded to university schools, of the scientific char- 
acter given to university instruction and of the public comple- 
tion examinations rendered necessary for any qualification as 
teacher, has moreover notably raised the standard of secondary 
Italian schools. Catholic teaching Sisterhoods have been thus 
placed in the necessity of choosing between giving up their sec- 
ondary schools and ceding all higher instruction to seculars or 
raising the standard of their teaching staff. As may be imag- 
ined, most teaching Orders decided for the second course, so 
that Italian universities yearly enrolled more Sisters among their 
graduates. This fact was by no means unwelcome to Church 
authorities and least of all to his Holiness, Pius XI, who did 
much to encourage the various Teaching Sisterhoods to give 
their members an adequate preparation for the new require- 
ments of the Italian school system. On the other hand, the 
Holy Father deeply regretted that Sisters going in for higher 
studies should in great part be obliged to frequent lay colleges 
and universities, renouncing, for the time being, at least partly 
the monastic life. The Catholic University of the Sacred Heart 
of Milan, with its adjoining “Istituto Superiore del Magistero,” 
offered the Sisters a thoroughly Catholic training and one con- 
formable to the best standards in the university world, yet it 
was not able to furnish rooming facilities for Sisters, nor to 
actuate a distinct corporation reserved to Sisters, as would 
have been desirable and as it, indeed, with time intended to do. 
Such was also the hope secretly cherished by His Holiness, 
Pius XI, when Divine Providence unexpectedly gave him op- 
portunity of realizing his plans. 
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In the province of Piacentha and not far from the town of 
that name stands the celebrated medieval castle of Castelnuovo 
Fogliani, no less admired for its beautiful site on one of the pic- 
turesque hills of Piacentha and its horizon girded with Apenine 
peaks, than for its antiquity. It originally belonged to the 
famous family of Sforza, and then passed through many other 
illustrious hands. In the eighteenth century the celebrated Ital- 
ian artist, Vanvitelli, was entrusted by Duke Fogliani d’Aragona 
with the restoration of the castle, and, indeed, left unperishable 
traces of his genius on the ancient edifice. The castle boasts 
of splendid gardens and of a magnificent park of oak trees, in 
which even a small lake with a miniature island is to be dis- 
covered. Its last owner, the pious duchess Clelie Fogliani Pal- 
lavicini, had lived a quiet and retired life in her country seat 
and towards the end of her days conceived the idea of placing 
her castle at the disposal of some society for pious works. Hav- 
ing, moreover, expressed her fervent wish that the Holy Father 
should decide for the work of charity most dear to his heart, he 
at once determined to realize his long-cherished plan and begged 
that the castle might be fitted up as a Catholic Sisters college, 
affiliated to the Catholic University and Magistero of Milan. 
The pious duchess gladly agreed, and preparations were at once 
begun. Unfortunately she did not live to see them finished. 

After her death the work was, at the Holy Father’s request, 
immediately taken in hand by the Catholic University, and 
under the energetic administration of its Right Reverend Rec- 
tor, Father A. Gemelli, O.F.M., the old castle was rapidly trans- 
formed into a modern university college with chapel, lecture 
halls, library, professor’s studies, administrative offices and, 
moreover, rooming facilities for about 70 resident religious grad- 
uates. The school was ready for use in November, 1926, and 
was opened under the significant title of “Apostolic Institute 
of the Sacred Heart,” more than fifty sisters, belonging to nine- 
teen different congregations, being at once registered. The Holy 
See entrusted the Franciscan Missionary Sisters of Maria 
with the internal direction of the school, whilst the Right Rev. 
Rector of the Catholic University of Milan, Father A. Gamelli, 
was appointed Superior of the whole Institute, thirteen pro- 
fessors of the Catholic University generously assuming the con- 
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duct of studies. Every week they take their turn at under- 
taking the two hours’ journey necessary from Milan to the 
little country station of Alseno, whence the car takes them in 
about twenty minutes to the summit of the little hill from which 
the castle tower looks down upon the tiny village grown up 
around it in the course of time. The daily time table is there- 
fore conditioned by that of the trains. Classes are held from 
8:30 to 12:30 and in the afternoon from 2:30 to 6:30. 

The Italian Magistero (that is a special section of the Uni- 
versity reserved to the study of Literature and Philosophy) 
confers three diplomas. The first qualifies graduates to concur 
for any of the following groups of public competition exami- 
nations: I. Italian and Latin, II. History and Geography, III. 
Education and Philosophy, IV. Modern Languages. The second 
diploma is one of qualification as inspector in primary schools. 
The third qualifies for the charge of principal in primary schools. 
Four years of graduate work are necessary for the first two 
diplomas, two for the third. 

The course of studies for the first diploma is distributed in 
three sections corresponding, the first to groups I and II of the 
public competition examinations, the other two to the remaining 
two public examinations. 

The first section therefore comprises, as major subjects: Ital- 
ian, Latin, History and Geography during all four years; as 
first minor subjects, a Modern Language (generally English, 
French or German) for three years; and as second minor sub- 
jects, two years’ graduate work in Philosophy and Education. 

The second section corresponds to the philosophical group 
of state examinations, and therefore prescribes as major sub- 
jects: Philosophy and Education during all four years; as first 
minor subjects, History, Italian, Latin and a Modern Language 
for three years; as second minor subject, two years of Law; 
and as third minor subject, one year of Geography. 

The third section, that of Modern Languages, includes four 
years’ graduate work in the language chosen, and in Italian 
and Latin as major subjects; three years’ study of the second 
language chosen and of History as first minor subjects; one 
year of Philosophy, Education and Georgraphy as second minor 
subjects. 
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The course of studies prescribed for the diplomas of Inspector 
and Principal in primary schools but slightly vary from the 
above, courses of Hygiene and School Administration being 
added. 

The grouping together in one section of so many subjects 
belonging to different departments of learning may and, indeed, 
is actually often unagreebly surprising to the American, Eng- 
lish and also German university world, used as it is to more 
analytic work in, at most, two major subjects and even as few 
minor ones. This characteristic of Italian universities has often 
led to their work being erroneously considered as wanting in 
thoroughness and depth. The truer interpretation of the fact 
is, however, to be looked for in the highly synthetical char- 
acter of Italian genius, which by preference tends with mar- 
velous skill towards the largest synthesis possible and, con- 
sequently, rather to establishing the relationship between the 
more distant terms of affinitive departments of learning, and 
to considering their major subject from the most different points 
of view possible, than to all too minute analytic work in one 
single department. 

Moreover, this synthetical way of working is in accordance 
with the leading idea of the Right Reverend Rector of the 
Catholic University of Milan, who would have his students con- 
sider university life, not as an unavoidable yet tiresome prepa- 
ration for after work, and studies as some nasty medicine to 
be discarded as soon as it is possible to retake a more healthy 
form of life, but pursue studies for study’s sake and for the 
sake of Holy Church. University studies are not by any means 
to be the last stage at which our intellectual life arrives, but 
should, on the contrary, be the starting point of real scientific 
work, to be continued in after life with no less energy and love 
than during the four years spent at the university itself. And 
university studies, being not the end limit but the commence- 
ment of a serious life of profound study, a certain breadth in 
the various courses of study is required, in order to give a solid 
basis, if not yet in every case, a final solution to the various 
problems which may in after life become the object of a still 
more particular research. 

Solid, wide and unshakable synthesis of the two apparently 
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contrasting terms, deep study and deep prayer, is the high ideal 
which Rev. Father Gemelli, O.F.M., strives to impart to all his 
graduates and to none more than to his sister graduates. This 
life of profound and constant study is, moreover, according to 
his views, eminently Catholic and eminently affinitive to a life 
of fervent prayer, the union of the two being anything but im- 
possible. Thus it is that the vigorous development of Religious 
life in the Institute is not less accurately cared for than the 
life of intense study, its regulation having been entrusted by 
the Holy See to the Sacred Congregation of Religious itself. 

The day begins with Holy Mass and Communion preceded 
by a half-hour meditation and ends with Benediction. Religious 
instruction occupies the prominent place in all the courses of 
studies and is imparted by the Spiritual Director of the Insti- 
tute, appointed by the Holy See itself, who, moreover, provides 
the Institute with ordinary and extraordinary confessors. 

Nor have the weekly sermons and the monthly retreat day 
been banished from the life of study and are indeed entrusted 
to preachers themselves the personification of the great ideal of 
the Catholic University of Milan, that is, the synthesis of study 
and prayer. Every Sunday and on Holidays of Obligation the 
Blessed Sacrament is exposed in the castle chapel and the Re- 
ligious graduates take their turn at the Adoration. 

The splendid results obtained by the Institute in the two years 
since its foundation have proved not only the possibility of 
uniting a life of intense prayer and study but also the beneficial 
influence of the one upon the other. Of the nine Sister grad- 
uates who thus far have taken their diploma, four have ob- 
tained full marks and five honors. This success cannot have 
failed to gratify the heart of the Initiator of the Institute, His 
Holiness Pius XI, who gives unceasing proofs of the keen interest 
he takes in its development. 


A Sister STupentT. 























ARE THE CATHOLIC SCHOOLS TEACHING ENOUGH 
RELIGION? 


The raison d’etre of the Catholic school is, I take it, that it 
teaches religion, and that the Catholic Church regards religion 
as essential to a complete education. But one sometimes won- 
ders whether the Catholic schools are fulfilling their function 
to the best advantage, and the wondering thought occurs to a 
convert like myself whether the sacrifices made by Catholic 
parents to obtain Catholic schooling for their children are really 
accomplishing their purpose. 

No comparison is intended to be made between Catholic and 
state schools with regard to the secular branches of learning. 
The Catholic schools, on the whole, seem to me to be giving 
those on an equality with the others, sometimes even in a more 
thorough and more efficient way, and this frequently despite 
an inferiority of equipment. What a body of persons (most 
of them only moderately circumstanced) can do in the way of 
material equipment in competition with the wealth of the State 
(to which they also contribute their share) is more than offset 
by the notable devotion of our Catholic teachers. The con- 
secrated nuns and brothers who make up by far the greater 
number of the teachers in our schools deny themselves much 
that they might have in order to give the children under their 
care every advantage. This needs no proof. The real question 
is: Are our schools giving as thorough a grounding in the things 
which pertain to our religion as they should? And that ques- 
tion is not to be answered with an unequivocal affirmative. 

For some time past it has been my lot to be employed in 
the business offices of Catholic organizations and to deal with 
voung girls who are graduates of our parochial and business 
high schools. These typists and stenographers are just like 
others in the same line; they are thinking of their clothes, 
their beaux and their good times and are watching the clock 
with the same intentness that characterizes their sisters of 
other religions. I don’t blame them for that, and I don’t ex- 
pect the good nuns to have instilled into them their own spirit 
of self-sacrifice. It wouldn’t be appreciated in most business 
offices (even Catholic ones) if they did have it. But when the 
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work involves, as mine does, the use of ecclesiastical terms, the 
copying of lists which include the dedications of our churches 
and other things of that character, one does expect, in those 
whose school life has been spent in the atmosphere of religion, 
that they will have absorbed some of it and will show some 
sort of familiarity with its language. Perhaps they have a 
lip knowledge of the catechism which enables them to know 
the major duties of a Catholic Christian. So far as I am aware 
they go to church on Sundays and lead as good lives as can 
be expected in this topsy-turvy age. But a knowledge of the 
Commandments and even a fair degree of obedience to them 
is not the whole of a Christian education. That doesn’t take 
any education at all. Even savage tribes have been converted 
and made into exemplary Christians without one, but Catholic 
education does require some intellectual appreciation of his- 
torical and geographical facts with which our religion is filled. 

Can anyone tell me why a graduate of a Catholic school 
should seemingly never have heard of such places as Lourdes, 
Assisi or even Liseux, despite the Little Flower’s popularity 
today? Why should they misspell the names of the Twelve 
Apostles in such fashion as to show conclusively that they are 
dealing with perfectly unfamiliar sounds? Should they not at 
least have heard of such saints as Walburga, Barbara or Casi- 
mir? If they ever did, why would I get on my lists such things 
as Waltunga, Bartaya or Cosimin to designate these saints? 
Would the Founder of the Oratorians appear constantly as 
St. Philip Nevis to anyone who knew anything about him, or 
St. Francis Xavier always be spelled with a Z? And who would 
suppose that he should find St. Benedict’s famous sister mas- 
querading as St. Scholortia? In partial extenuation let me say 
that the one who made that error was not educated by Bene- 
dictine Sisters, anyhow! 

When it comes to elementary theological or ecclesiastical 
terms, such as I frequently have to use, they seem to strike 
no familiar chord whatever. I have had Jewish stenographers 
who got them quite as well as or better than some of my Cath- 
olic ones. It may not be expected that our Catholic commer- 
cial high schools will teach their pupils the correct salutation 
for a letter to a Cardinal, but is there any excuse for addressing 
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him as “Your Emience” when I dictate it properly? These 
things are not mere typographical errors or bits of carelessness, 
for they occur too consistently. They are the betrayal of a 
complete unfamiliarity with the language of the Church, such 
as should be expected of one who is brought up in a school 
where religion is supposed to permeate every department of 
one’s daily life. If it be retorted that these things are minutiae 
and that we merely desire to give our Catholic children the 
groundwork of the faith, then, I submit, we are going about it in 
an altogether too expensive fashion. As an Episcopalian clergy- 
man I managed to do that much by teaching my own Sunday 
school and having a special “Children’s Mass” on Saturday 
morning—to which I got them to come, too, without having 
the much-wanted authority of the Catholic priesthood back of 
me. To say, as some do, that our schools are doing as well 
as they can with the material they have to work on is a sort 
of Ku-Klux argument as to the inferiority of Catholics in gen- 
eral, which I am not prepared to admit at all. 

I believe in the Catholic school system. I believed in it 
enough to send my eldest daughter to a Catholic school when 
I was yet a clergyman of the Episcopal Church. I did this 
because I wanted her to have an education that was permeated 
with religion. But after a decade of observation I am com- 
pelled to ask the question—does it permeate enough? 

I am prone to look at everything from a missionary stand- 
point, and I am concerned with seeing our religion presented 
to the people of the United States in general in such a way 
that it will impress them that Catholics know why they are 
Catholics and that they have a real familiarity with the things 
which go to make up the faith and practice of the Catholic 
Church. Non-Catholics expect a great deal of us, and I feel 
that in the present breakdown of dogmatic Protestantism it is 
well that they should. We are the only solid ground that is 
left in the midst of a swirling sea of doubt. Our people must 
know their religion if they are going to be able to help their 
fellow-Americans in this critical time. Our schools must pound 
it into them until they do know it. 

We see in our church papers much to the effect that a lay 
leadership is the demand of the hour. One cannot have lay 
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leaders in a people who cannot follow through a Mass correctly; 
who have no knowledge of church history; to whom the Scrip- 
tures are an unknown volume, and who can give no reason for 
the faith that is in them. Somehow these things must be im- 
parted in our schools. We are multiplying our parochial and 
Catholic high schools. Our people are assuming heavy debts 
and spending themselves generously to equip our Catholic col- 
leges and universities, and we have the finest set of private 
schools in the land. Can’t they somehow do more to bring forth 
an intelligent laity who know something about their Church? 
Fioyp Keeter, A.M. 
New York City. 





THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION FROM A 
CATHOLIC POINT OF VIEW 


I 


For some time the attention of Catholic educators has been 
directed toward the development and improvement of the sec- 
ondary school under the jurisdiction of the Church. Out of 
this has grown a realization of the necessity of a decidedly 
Catholic coloring for the course in English. The English course 
of study occupies an important place in every curriculum, so 
important a place that in some schools the curriculum has been 
organized around it as a core. Owing to its comprehensiveness 
the course in English is especially important in the Catholic 
school, for no other subject lends itself more readily to cor- 
relation with Religion, and no other subject, excluding Religion, 
offers more numerous opportunities for fostering spiritual ideals 
in education. 

After the teacher, the course of study and books are the 
principal educational factors in English. The aim of the re- 
ligious teacher is to develop the Christian character. Her con- 
cern is not merely with the arts of the world; it is rather to 
hold on high spiritual ideals which can develop only through 
the growth of Catholic education and to advance the sublime 
aim of making the children of today true Christians. 

In order to harmonize with the sublime aim of Catholic edu- 
cation, the course of study should be thoroughly Catholic in 
purpose, in spirit, and in tone. Catholic educators will agree 
that the course of study in this field, as well as the other courses 
of study comprising the curriculum of the Catholic school, is 
Catholic in purpose; that is, the objectives to develop power 
for Christian living and to lead Catholic youth to the Kingdom 
of God through the spiritual ideals and culture of Catholic 
Education are the foundation upon which the course is built. 
But educators also agree that courses of study for Catholic 
schools, including the course in English, are becoming secular- 
ized in the efforts of teachers to cope with the situation of the 
courses assigned by the authorities of the State, and are thereby 
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losing much of the Catholic spirit and tone which are right- 
fully theirs. 

Books in English, written from a Catholic point of view, are 
now numerous; and they are becoming more numerous. Every 
teacher of English in the Catholic school should be vitally con- 
cerned in using these books both in class work and in supple- 
mentary work and in seeing that they are used as constantly 
as any other books in the library. Perhaps the saddest condi- 
tion Catholic schools tolerate is that resulting from an absence 
of Catholic books in the required reading lists of courses avow- 
edly Catholic. The high school age is the time when a child 
most needs Catholic principles and Catholic ideals, and Cath- 
olic writers such as Cardinal Newman, Francis Thompson, Msgr. 
Benson, Alice Meynell, Louise Imogen Guiney, Father Martin- 
dale, and Bishop Spalding, not to mention numerous other Cath- 
olice writers, offer poems, essays, short stories, and novels which 
are rich in Catholic thought, which help students to realize 
Catholic ideals, and which can be included in each year’s study. 


II 


In order to get definite opinions on the value and importance 
of the use of Catholic literature in the senior class in high school, 
together with opinions on which selections can be used to the 
best advantage, and to try to get suggestions of real help in 
adequately presenting this subject, the author prepared a ques- 
tionnaire relative to the use of Catholic literature in the fourth 
year of high school work. Replies which give the opinions of 
representative teachers of English from teaching Orders of Re- 
ligious were received from fifty high schools, most of which are 
accredited high schools in Missouri and Kansas. 

When a principal of a school received a questionnaire, he or 
she assigned it to a teacher of senior English. The evident care 
with which replies were written shows that those who com- 
plied with the request for information gave thoughtful atten- 
tion to the expression of their opinions and to their statement 
of data gained by their experience or observation. 

In replies to questionnaires, both principals of schools and 
teachers of English lamented the fact that our Catholic school 
system is not more unified and that our Catholic institutions do 
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no cooperate and effect the solution of the English course in 
the Catholic school. Letters which accompanied replies to ques- 
tionnaires show that teachers in Catholic schools will welcome 
a movement toward an education that is really Catholic and 
that they will more than welcome editions of Catholic literature 
for school use. The fact that these replies came from teachers 
of experience, all of whom are actively engaged in the teaching 
of English, give value to the conclusions which have been 
reached. 

Question I. Do you make any special effort to use the works 
of Catholic authors in the English courses of your senior high 
‘school? 

The following shows the replies: 


Number Percentage 
40 


ee nT 

tt cniiinaeminetinarinenisesbatietiasdamnnsd 12 24 
EY GUE. cancdcccesescunbevecaes 8 16 
State Courses exclusively..................45 10 20 


50 100 


Of the fifty teachers who returned questionnaires relative 
to the use of Catholic literature in the senior class of high 
school, thirty argued that they have no time for Catholic litera- 
ture; all they can do is to meet the requirements of their stand- 
ard courses of study in order that their pupils will not fail in 
examinations. They must spend all of their time on required 
classics, they say. 

The fact that 44 per cent of those who replied said that they 
made no effort to use Catholic literature shows that many of 
our schools pay no attention to it. It is true that the affilia- 
tions of Catholic schools with secular institutions and with the 
Catholic University of America have decided the course of study 
for the affiliated. And it is possible that, when some teachers 
find the course of study overcrowded with required readings, 
they may have to omit supplementary readings in order to gain 
time to cover work; however, the teacher of English should 
support Catholic authorship by supplying reading lists decidedly 
Catholic and by assigning projects the working out of which 
demands the study of Catholic literature and takes the pupil 
into fields not within the province of class work. An enthusi- 
astic teacher knowing Catholic literature and seeing in it pos- 
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sibilities of stimulating ethical culture, of building strong char- 
acter, and of encouraging noble conduct through the interpre- 
tation of the messages which it carries to its readers, can and 
will use it regardless of standardized courses of study. 

Other objections which teachers offered for not using Cath- 
olic literature are that so few of the Catholic authors’ works 
are masterpieces and that so few of them are in convenient and 
attractive form for school use. “We have a large number of 
minor writers whose works will never be classed as literature, 
but we cannot teach them because we simply cannot teach lit- 
erature unless we teach the masters,” they argue. An excerpt 
from a reply which accompanied a questionnaire is typical of 
the attitude of many teachers concerning the use of Catholic 
literature and it gives the reason why they do not use it more 
extensively. 


Although somewhat restricted in choice of classics by English 
requirements, I do not see what Catholic authors we could use 
in preference. Hamlet and Macbeth are so utterly Catholic I 
fail to see how public school teachers can deal adequately with 
them without stressing ethical and spiritual ideals. I try to 
show that Dolly Winthrop in Silas Marner is truly religious, 
and I deplore the loss she sustains of devotion to Our Blessed 
Mother. A Dolly with a Rosary is not too big a stretch of the 
imagination... . 

On the other hand, professedly Catholic authors are not now 
available for the high school. We have no school editions. A 
prose anthology and a poetic one, if well selected and brought 
out, might be useful. But what publisher will undertake it? 
Much of our Catholic writing in periodicals is inferior work. 
Our novelists can be counted readily. Few of us could agree 
on more than three or four. Dramatists—we simply have 
none....Whenever a work supremely good can be stressed as a 
work of a Catholic pen so much the better. 


In connection with the above extract we might use appro- 
priately a student’s reaction to Dante’s La Vita Nuova—on the 
home reading list. A pupil volunteered to read it and to report 
on it to a class, many of whom, after having studied the Mer- 
chant of Venice, were greatly impressed by Portia’s heroism. 


I have never known a character in literature who has im- 
pressed me as Beatrice has. To me she is a model of purity 
and modesty for any Catholic girl to imitate. I do not wonder 
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that all men admired her. Beatrice is more inspiring to me 
to live a better life than the fearless Portia; yes, even more so 
than the dutiful Cordelia or any other of Shakespeare’s heroines. 
I regret that all high school seniors do not know Beatrice. 


Another student, after having read Joyce Kilmer’s letter of 
advice to Aline concerning publications, admitted that during 
her first three years of high school she never read a Catholic 
book because she was under the impression that all Catholic 
authors are inferior, and that they all preach religion and try to 
influence their readers to enter Religious Orders. During the 
first semester of her senior year she read selctions from sixteen 
Catholic writers, among which was La Vita Nuova. 


Since I read Joyce Kilmer’s letter of advice to Aline I have 
been reading Catholic authors to learn whether I could detect 
the Catholic Spirit in their works. The last Catholic book I 
read was Dante’s La Vita Nuova. The Catholic ideal of a 
modest maiden is very evident in the heroine, Beatrice. Beatrice 
interested me to the extent that I re-read the book, and I regret 
that we did not study it in class. 

It is a lamentable fact that many Catholic teachers do not 
encourage the reading of Catholic authors because they are of 
the opinion that their works are inferior. In Catholic literature 
we have a treasure-trove much of whose wealth has been brought 
to light and put in convenient and attractive form to present 
to pupils for class use; but many other treasures are yet hidden 
and await the brave explorer to make them known in order that 
we can have a culture of our own for our high schools, a culture 
composed for Catholic students which can be had only by their 
study of it. 

Catholic educators agree that courses of study in English 
should not be exclusively Catholic, but they urge the teaching 
of Catholic authors and the giving of courses of study a de- 
cidedly Catholic coloring; however, meeting the requirements 
of secular schools, and at the same time preserving the catholicity 
of the course in English, is a difficulty confronting the teacher 
of English, as the following paragraphs from teachers’ replies 
reveal: 


We have made some effort to use Catholic literature in order 


*Joyce Kilmer: Poems, Essays and Letters, II: 197. Edited by R. C. 
Holliday. New York: G. H. Doran and Company, 1918. 
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to preserve the Catholicity of our course in English, but not 
so much as we should owing to our affiliations with universities. 
If we are are to derive adequately the true Catholic inspiration, 
we will derive it from Catholic authors. 


Again: 


We aim to use Catholic literature, but it is not accessible in 
classic form for high school use. The ideal would be the Catho- 
lie course. ; 


Question II. What selections from Catholic authors have you 
used or are you using successfully? 

The wide diversity of selections which had been used made 
a satisfactory classification difficult. Only selections on which 
twenty or more agreed are recorded. 

The following tabulation shows the replies: 


Essays 


Azarias, Brother: “The Culture of the Spiritual Sense.” 

Chesterton, G. K.: “A Defense of Nonsense” and other essays. 

Egan, M. F.: Confessions of a Booklover. 

Garraghan, Rev. G. H.: Prose Types in Newman. 

Kilmer, Joyce: “Holy Ireland;” “The Art of Christmas Giving.” 

Newman, Cardinal: “Knowledge Viewed in Relation to Learn- 
ing” from Idea of a University. 

Repplier, Agnes: “A Question of Politeness,” and selections from 
Our Convent Days. 


Poems 


Chesterton, G. K.: “Lepanto.” 

Daly, Rev. J. J., 8. J.: The Grand Review. 

Guiney, L. I.: “The Wild Ride;” “The Kings.” 

Kilmer, Joyce: Trees and Other Poems. 

Newman, Cardinal: “The Dream of Gerontius.”’ 

Meynell, Alice: “I Am the Way.” 

Patmore, Coventry: “The Toys;” “To the Body.” 

Ryan, A. J.: “Song of the Mystic;” “Their Story Runneth 
Thus;” “The Immaculate Conception;” “The Seen and the 
Unseen.” 

Tabb, Rev. J. B.: Selections from Poems. 

Thompson, Francis: “The Hound of Heaven;” “Ex Ore In- 
fantium.” 


Dramas 


Lord, Rev. D. A.: Siz One-Act Plays. 
Benson, R. H.: The Upper Room. 
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Peabody, Josephine: The Wolf of Gubbio. 
Sheehan, Canon: Lost Angel of a Ruined Paradise; Mystery 
Play in Honor of Our Lord. 


Short Stories 


Benson, R. H.: The Mirror of Shallot. 
Conrad, Joseph: Youth and Other Stories. 
Dinnis, Enid: Once Upon Eternity. 
Jordan, Elizabeth: Short Stories. 


Novels 


Ayscough, John: San Celestino. 

Benson, R. H.: Initiation; Come Rack, Come Rope. 
Conrad, Joseph: The Typhoon. 

Clarke, Isabel: Fine Clay. 

Sheehan, Canon: Luke Delmege; My New Curate. 


Question. What Selections have you used without success? 
Why could you not use them? 


Thompson, Francis: “Hound of Heaven.” 
Newman, Cardinal: Lectures. 

Chesterton, G. K.: “What I Saw in America.” 
Dante: Divine Comedy. 

Belloc, Hilaire: French Revolution. 

Only six teachers, 12 per cent of those who replied, said they 
were unsuccessful in their attempt to use the selections named. 
Their only objections were that these works are too advanced for 
the high school mind; that is, the average high school senior 
does not have the background necessary for a real appreciation 
of them. 

The editions of Catholic prose and poetry which have been 
issued within the last few years satisfy to a great extent the 
complaints of teachers of the lack of school editions of Catholic 
literature. In his Catholic Traditions in English Literature, 
Carver sets before the student Catholic tradition as it is to be 
found in English literature. He has represented many of the 
Catholic poets and prose writers from Chaucer to Alice Mey- 
nell. In his Representative Catholic Essays, the same author 
reflects the Catholic spirit in ethical and social problems. Shane 
Leslie includes in his anthology the works of Catholic poets from 
Caedmon to Francis Thompson. Theodore Maynard includes 
the poetry of the last seventy-five years in his Book of Modern 
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Catholic Verse. Father McAstocker’s year-book contains the 
Catholic Magazine verse of 1926. 

About 54 per cent of the replies emphasized the importance 
of the biographies of great people as inspirations to students to 
high ideals and to live better lives. Adolescents are greatly 
surprised to find that biographies are interesting. Most of them 
are under the impression that the lives of great people are dull 
and impossible and that they would not have been written up if 
the people concerned had not been models of perfection whose 
virtues were beyond imitation. But if they can be induced to 
read biographies such as Florence Nightingale and Helen 
Keller, they will soon become interested in much of the biography 
that is on the reading list. 

Ninety-five per cent of the teachers advocated supplementary 
reading lists of Catholic authors as most helpful in creating an 
inclination in students to read better literature. Seventy-five 
per cent agreed that well-supervised reading is an effective 
means of training the characters of adolescents. Pamphlets 
such as Spearman’s Your Son’s Education, Spalding’s Ideals of 
Youth, Cavanaugh’s The Modesty of Culture and The Ideal of 
Womanhood are helpful. 

The required masterpieces of literature can also be used ef- 
fectively in this respect. In the Iliad, the Odyssey, and the 
Aeneid, the efficacy of prayer and sacrifice, the sacredness of the 
marriage tie, and the mutual devotion of parents and children 
may be stressed. In these selections patriotism and devotion to 
home are also outstanding characteristics. Dante’s La Vita 
Nuova and his Divine Comedy contain salutary lessons without 
number. The Bible is magnificent literature and the quintessence 
of poetry. The Imitation of Christ emphasizes the necessity of 
character training through the increase of virtue. 

The field of literature is filled with real life problems, every- 
day activities, and attitudes and appreciations which could be 
stressed by the teacher of English. More than any other sub- 
ject, perhaps, English has a great contribution to make in 
awakening the pupil to improvement in character and vocational 
opportunities. Vocational guidance here is not used in the sense 
of guidance to the religious life exclusively; it includes the ac- 
tivities of the home, of the civic and of the professional life. 
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Since we are training pupils for life, it seems necessary that 
each lesson should have something to add to their vocational 
efficiency and to the improvement of their character and should 
be taught with these facts in mind. 

When we look at Holliday’s “Memoirs of Joyce Kilmer,” The 
Lives of Great Catholic Laymen, La Vita Nuova, San Celestino, 
Marie Chapdelaine, Fabiola and other selections from this point 
of view, we shall find valuable topics for discussion. 

For supplementary reading no more fascinating works can 
be found than Catholic books on subjects helpful in vocational 
guidance or biographies of great men and women, such as, the 
Little Flower, Father Damien, Father Doyle, Joyce Kilmer, 
Louise Imogen Guiney, and others. Such books as these will add 
interest and breadth to any course in English. Teachers will 
find that pupils weleome them on reading lists, that they will 
read them willingly and with enjoyment, and that they will in- 
culeate an appreciation of good literature. 

Sister M. AnnunciatTe, O.M. 











VOCATIONAL MALADJUSTMENT AND THE SCHOOL 


Perhaps this subject can best be introduced with the case of 
a vocationally maladjusted youth, an Italian boy of New York, 
during the first three months of his industrial career. The ex- 
ample, as I recall, is recorded in one of the issues of the Survey. 

On the last day of January, Tony, aged fifteen years and five 
months, was graduated from a public grammar school in New 
York City. On the 20th of February he got his “Working 
Papers” from the board of health. In school he had been fond 
of arithmetic and from childhood had wanted to become a book- 
keeper. After three weeks of looking for work he got a job 
as errand boy in a dyeing and cleaning establishment. Five 
dollars a week was the wage, and tips amounted to a dollar or 
two extra. At the end of one week the boy who had had the 
job came back and Tony was fired. After a day’s hunt he 
saw a sign “Boy Wanted,” and was taken on by a firm manu- 
facturing ladies’ hats. Two weeks later he left because “a feller 
who had been there several years was only getting $6 a week.” 

Before leaving, however, Tony had been lucky enough to get 
a job with a millinery firm. At first this work consisted in “go- 
ing for stuff to the first floor.” Later he ran a crimping machine 
and finally was detailed “to get cord downstairs for the men 
who make rugs.” After a week and a half of this “another 
feller” said, “Come along and learn carpentry”; so Tony got a 
job at loading and unloading wagons for a firm that made 
wooden boxes. When he learned, however, that the boss was 
going to move to Staten Island he decided to quit. He had 
been with the firm two weeks. 

During the next three weeks Tony did five different kinds of 
work for a manufacturer of jewelry and notions. He was mak- 
ing $4.50, but then a man said, “Come along, I have an office 
job for you.” The “office job” consisted in acting as shipping 
clerk, running errands, answering the telephone and sweeping 
the floor for a manufacturer of artificial flowers. He is still 
there getting $5 a week. He does not think much of his work. 
“What can I learn?” he asks. 

Tony is a good example of one who is vocationally malad- 
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justed, if one can say that he is adjusted at all. He has had 
about half a dozen $5 per week jobs in three months. He has 
had only part-time employment, and much of that was uncon- 
genial employment. Would not his record, in all likelihood, 
have been different had Tony, after due schooling, been directed 
into a good position in which he could exercise his special talent 
for mathematics or become a bookkeeper as he wished, and with 
a reasonable promise that, if he made good, he could gradually 
climb to something higher and better? 

And, like Tony, there are many others, boys and girls, who 
are vocationally maladjusted. How many jobs do they have? 
How do they turn out vocationally? How socially? 

A study of 7,147 child workers in Connecticut, reported by 
Helen S. Woodbury, in the Monthly Labor Review of January, 
1921, showed that these children had held 14,828 positions, of 
which 8,867 were held by 4,000 boys and 959 by 3,147 girls. 
The data indicated that there is a strong tendency to an early 
change from the first position, either on account of the peculiar 
psychology of the child or the opportunity for economic improve- 
ment. Over one-third of the children whose work histories had 
lasted at least twenty-one months left their first positions within 
three months, and over one-half had left by the ninth month of 
work. Of child workers, girls are manifestly more stable than 
boys. During the first month only 12% per cent of the girls 
left their first positions as compared with 18 per cent of the 
boys; within three months, three-tenths of the girls as contrasted 
with four-tenths of the boys. In all, only 30 per cent of the 
children who commenced work between fourteen years and 
fourteen years and three months remained in the first position 
for more than a year and nine months. 

The Board of Education of Rochester, New York, discovered 
that boys between the age of fourteen and sixteen changed em- 
ployment on the average every seventeen weeks. That indi- 
cates a labor turnover of 300 per cent. Statistics for Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, also show an exceptionally high turnover in the 
case of child workers. Particular studies show that the turnover 
among the semi-skilled and unskilled is twice that of the skilled. 

There are, unquestionably, various reasons for this situation. 
Psychic elements play no small part therein. Youth is restless, 
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optimistic. It takes a short outlook on life and is likely to be 
indifferent to or ignorant of consequences that normally develop 
out of such excessive mobility. A change in work is something 
novel to the child. It may furnish a little excitement, while 
regular employment is looked upon as monotonous. This holds 
true above all when the employment is uncongenial, where there 
is lacking the opportunity to make good at work for which 
there is a special liking or talent. Such uncongeniality may be 
due, for instance, to the fact that the work is too difficult and 
the child altogether too bright. Sometimes, too, the work re- 
quires a specialized gift which the worker does not happen to 
have. More frequently, perhaps, the child possesses, or thinks 
he possesses, a specialized talent or interest which must go un- 
used and unappreciated. In general the youth’s level of intelli- 
gence is ill-adapted to the level of intelligence called for by the 
job. As Cyril Burt puts it, “It is not so much that round pegs 
are fitted or forced into square holes but that big pegs are 
squeezed into tiny holes and little pegs dropped into larger 
holes too roomy for them to fill.” 

Very commonly these misfits never become vocationally well 
adjusted. They pass from one blind alley job to another. Place- 
ment bureaus in larger cities have their registers filled with 
names of boys of eighteen years of age who have remained 
vocationally maladjusted. These might all have been well in- 
cluded by Owen Lovejoy when he wrote of the street workers: 
“Their street work is a blind alley leaving the boy at the end 
of one or five years as undeveloped as when he began, having 
in the meantime absorbed his years, sapped his energy, blunted 
his sensibilities, and shattered his ideals.” Normally, the blind 
alley job produces the child labor adult, a person whose useful- 
ness is permanently impaired and whose disposition is soured 
and embittered through lack of opportunity to rise and obtain 
a normal share in the blessings of life. Without trust in the 
social order so necessary for a happy and disciplined life and 
without belief in the benevolent mission of the State, such an 
individual can contribute little to the citizenship of the country. 

Nor would it seem a stretch of the imagination to attribute a 
portion of our juvenile crime to such maladjustment. Butt, in 
England, as a matter of fact, found unsuitable employment a 
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factor in adolescent crime. Healy, in America, mentions voca- 
tional dissatisfaction as a possible cause. Statistics show that 
there is a rapid increase in juvenile delinquency about the time 
of puberty. About the age of fourteen there is a sharp, but only 
momentary, drop in the rising curve of crime. For the three or 
four years following, the curve rises again at an accelerated rate. 
This can well be accounted for through the temperamental stress 
and strain of the rising surge of manhood within and, quite apart 
from that, by the unsettling change from the routine of school 
life to a workaday world with its sudden responsibilities, its 
ampler funds and greater independence. For a brief spell after 
leaving school, however, there is the counteracting influence of 
interest in a new-found job. But if the job ends in a blind 
alley, if there are repeated refusals and disappointments, an 
ever-increasing sense of failure will grow on the child. This 
gradually weakens its moral fiber and may even turn the bright, 
hopeful lad of fourteen into a scowling and embittered loafer 
of eighteen. How different the story if a guiding hand would 
keep the child in school as long as possible and intelligently 
direct it into worthwhile and promising fields of effort. Suit- 
able vocational adjustment would supply the interest so help- 
ful in offsetting the inner stress of adolescence. Vocational 
guidance would seem a logical and helpful remedy in this situa- 
tion. 

To avoid confusion of terms and ideas here it may be well to 
state and analyze the definition of the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association itself. According to it the term “vocational 
guidance” implies “the giving of information, experience and ad- 
vice in regard to choosing an occupation, preparing for it, enter- 
ing it, and progressing in it.”” The words, “preparing for it,” 
could well be taken to include vocational education, a term 
used at times in a sense quite distinct from vocational guid- 
ance. Again the words, “entering it,” evidently include place- 
ment and “progressing in it,” supervision. Other terms of at 
least closely allied meanings are also found in the literature of 
this subject. Such are, for instance, “continuation occupational 
education,” or, merely “occupational education.” However, it 
is clear that the underlying idea of the whole vocational guid- 
ance movement is a concern for the entire relation of the child 
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to his preparation for occupational life, his entrance into in- 
dustry and his adjustment to the conditions he finds there. It 
seeks to help young persons to choose, prepare for and enter 
occupations that are suited to their tastes and abilities. It aims 
to replace an abrupt transition from school life to occupational 
life by a more graduated one. It endeavors to make more fruit- 
ful the period between the completion of school work and the 
beginning of adult life, to stress the idea of continued self- 
improvement after leaving school, and to interest and guide the 
child in a dangerous period of life. 

The principles by means of which vocational guidance seeks 
to carry out these aims are enumerated in considerable detail 
in the U. S. Publication, No. 93, of the Children’s Bureau. For 
instance, it is suggested that the idea of guidance be linked up 
with the school program itself, and that the counselors be per- 
sons of broad and exact knowledge of vocations. Regarding 
placement, it is suggested that placement agencies be coordinated 
with a central bureau and the latter made to cooperate with the 
schools. Job-finding should be subordinated to the child’s best 
interests. The individual child should be well studied as to 
abilities, characteristics and tastes, and the ultimate aim should 
be the right child in the right place. Supervision under the di- 
rection of the placement bureau or of part-time schools, such 
as continuation and evening schools, should see to the readjust- 
ment of “misfits” before the individuals become discontented 
and discouraged. 

The Vocational Guidance Movement is still quite young. We 
find the first beginnings in Boston in 1908. The city’s present 
department of Vocational Guidance was organized in 1913. By 
1920 a National Vocational Guidance Association was estab- 
lished. But recently a study showed that 258 cities, or 42 per 
cent of those replying to a questionnaire on the matter, had some 
kind of vocational guidance program in conjunction with the 
public school system. About twenty cities maintain departments 
of guidance, and a number of the larger ones have the work quite 
well rounded out. 

Results so far have been chiefly along three main lines: (1) 
“Vocational contacts” have been provided for children to aid 
them in the discovery of their interests and abilities. (2) 
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Classes in occupational information have been organized. (3) 
Tests and other forms of measurement have been applied to 
the work of vocational guidance. 

“Vocational contacts” for the purpose of “trying out” various 
occupations have been provided by manual training schools and 
even more so by junior high schools giving elementary exercises 
to small groups in five or six different callings during the course 
of the school year. In Boston, exploratory or try-out courses 
are also provided in prevocational classes, open to sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grade pupils. These “vocational contacts” rather 
seek to explore the interests and abilities of the students than to 
develop technical skill. It is evident that, to insure a wise 
choice, quite a number of contacts must be provided. The pro- 
vision of these contacts is not a simple task. There is still room 
for much research and scientific planning here. 

While vocational contacts may result in self-discovery, they 
do not provide for discovery of the vocational world. Some 
occupational information is necessary in our vast and complex 
industrial organization today. Some general fundamentals in 
economics also are helpful. Many schools are making serious 
efforts in this direction. 

An individual may have considerable aptitude for a certain 
kind of work and none whatever for another kind. Again, his 
mental equipment may fail entirely to measure up to the high 
class intellectual processes demanded by a calling he may have 
in mind. Considerable headway is being made in the applica- 
tion of tests and other forms of measurement to work. To take 
Boston as an example again, it is said that intelligence tests 
have been administered to one-fourth of the school population 
there. They are applied to all the pupils entering senior high 
school and to practically all entering junior high school. 

One can hardly question the desirability of vocational guid- 
ance. Even in professional schools many students do not find 
themselves in spite of exceptional opportunity to do so. Cer- 
tainly, then, we can hardly expect that boys and girls who go to 
work as soon as the law permits will fare better in their choice 
of occupations if left unassisted and without guidance. They 
know neither occupational life nor their own aptitudes. Like 
Tony, they take the first job they can get, they drift from one 
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position to another, they land in a blind alley. Vocational 
guidance should help many of these. It should help some get 
jobs with a future. It should influence others to stay in school 
longer and to take a deeper interest in their education. It should 
help all to realize the duties and responsibilities of a vocation 
and to society at large. And, as a matter of fact, accomplish- 
ments along these lines through vocational guidance have be- 
come considerable. , 

But how about our Catholic schools? Is anything being done 
in this matter? In Boston the same arrangement holds for pub- 
lie and private schools. Are there definite programs elsewhere? 
A thorough study of the situation would unquestionably be a 
good thing in view of the importance of the vocational guid- 
ance movement. Perhaps the Education Department of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference would be best fitted for 
such an undertaking. The possibilities of such a survey would 
seem to be many. Revealing the actual situation might give a 
considerable impetus to guidance in Catholic schools. The facts 
uncovered might enable those who have lagged behind in the 
matter to learn from those who have forged ahead. Individual 
parochial school pupils should gain from such an undertaking, 
and our school system should derive considerable benefit there- 
from. Ultimately, too, Church and country, the whole of so- 
ciety should be the gainer. 


Epcar ScHMIEDELER, O.S.B. 

















IS GOD COMING BACK TO THE SCHOOLS? 


A writer in the CarHotic EpucatTionaL Review, March, 1927, 
refers to the present ethical trend in education and tells us that 
Catholics cannot be indifferent to it. “In fact,” he says, “the 
ethical movement is a recognition of Catholic principles. It 
may be true that the instability which characterizes most lines 
of thought will be rampant in the educational world, and what 
promises to be a refreshing shower may turn out to be merely 
an empty cloud blown up by a passing breeze.” 

Every leader of God’s people hears echoing in his ears, “O 
son of man, I have made thee a watchman in the house of Is- 
rael” (Ez. 33, 7), and he must be alert for the signs of the times. 
But not all omens are good ones and not every significant move- 
ment points in the right direction. The current interest in moral 
training in American education deserves attention and diagno- 
sis as well. The symptoms may presage health or they may be 
alarming. “Is God coming back to the schools?” is highly 
pertinent. We are much concerned with the answer. This paper 
makes an attempt to examine whether the interest in character 
education is a recognition of Catholic principles, whether insta- 
bility characterizes it, and whether it will bring the refreshing 
shower or the empty cloud. 

Moral education means for a Catholic, religious education. 
“Religion,” says Saint Thomas Aquinas, “properly denotes an 
ordering towards God; for it is He to whom principally we must 
be joined as to an unfailing principle” (2,2ae,q.81,a.1). Can it 
be anything else for others? Fundamentally, no. All men are 
bound by the natural law, the inborn light of man’s practical 
reason by which he is able to direct himself and to act with 
knowledge consciously in such wise that his acts execute the 
eternal law. From this practical reason comes the first principle 
that man must avoid what is evil and seek what is good. This 
has a threefold application—the good of the individual, the good 
of the species, and the good of reason. These call for self- 
preservation, for the conservation of the species—both of which 
man has in common with the lower kingdoms—and for the 
honoring of God as his Sovereign Lord and Master and for the 
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conduct of his relation with his fellow-beings. This last is pe- 
culiar to man himself. 

It is evident, then, that moral education must have some 
reference to God. Yet a pamphlet on “Moral Values in Sec- 
ondary Education” (Dept. of Interior, Bureau of Education, 
Bulletin No. 51, 1917) in all of its thirty-seven pages makes no 
mention of God or reference to Him, and contents itself with 
“right living in a democracy.” Another Bulletin (No. 7, 1926) 
on “Character Education,” issued from the same source, tells us 
that “to seek to go back to ultimate principles in this field would 
condemn us to a sort of infinite regress into ethical disputation; 
there is only one method of escaping this and getting on in our 
problem and that is to postulate an ethics and work from it,” 
(page 11). Again is God excluded: Three of the ethical maxims 
of this system may well serve to indicate the substance of the 
ideal: First, the implied affirmative answer to the age-old ques- 
tion, “Am I my brother’s keeper?”’, second, the definite com- 
mandment, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself”; and 
third, the Golden Rule itself, “Whatsoever ye would that man 
should do unto you, do you even so unto them” (page 11). If 
some see in the last two a hint at God, let them be assured that 
these maxims are a last resort, as “the only hopeful way, by an 
appeal to the dominant ethics of our own culture. For us occi- 
dentals the Hebrew and Christian scriptures embody, in their 
highest portions, the accepted ideals of our race” (page 11). 
Again, “these maxims are reinforced by much of the ethical 
discussion of our own race and speech. Utilitarianism . . 
as bottom is in harmony with the Hebrew-Christian teaching. 
Kant’s law of universality, different as it is in its basis, is quite 
in harmony with the Christian ethics.” 

In “A Course in Character Education” which has been made 
compulsory in the State of Nebraska, we read in the notes for 
teachers that “Conscience is a feeling of elation or dejection fol- 
lowing the act which meets the approval or condemnation of the 
‘social gallery’ that one cares for. If the gallery is a human one, 
the conscience is moral; if the gallery is a Supreme Being, the 
conscience is religious. Boys and girls get their consciences 
from the homes, social groups and communities in which they 
live” (pages 62, 63). 
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sources a commission of high-minded men and women, domi- 
nated by the one purpose—that of finding out what are the best 
practices for all people—could supply us with a code of morals 
better perhaps than any code yet devised. And the following 
of this code would undoubtedly add to the sum total of human 
happiness” (p. 22). Behold, the new Mount Sinai! Behold, the 
new tables of the Law! 

This is the instability flowing naturally from the intellectual 
confusion of the last four centuries. The philosophy of individ- 
ualism begun by Luther, the philosophy of fact deriving from 
Descartes, and the philosophy of value flowing from Kant—all 
of them are reflected in the thinking underlying modern char- 
acter education. It is certainly contrary to Catholic principles 
and assuredly unstable. Henry Adams in his Prayer to the 
Virgin of Chartres has lines which portray it: 


Crossing the hostile sea, our greedy band 
Saw rising hills and forests in the blue; 
Our Father’s kingdom in the Promised Land! 
. . . We seized it and dethroned the Father, too. 


And now we are the Father, with our brood, 
Ruling the Infinite, not Three but One; 

We made our world and saw that it was good; 
Ourselves we worship, and we have no son. 


Yet we have gods, for even our strong nerve 
Falters before the energy we own. 

Which shall be the master? Which of us shall serve? 
Which wears the fetters? Which shall have the crown? 


Brave though we be, we dread to face the Sphynx, 
Or answer the old riddle she still asks; 

Strong as we are, our reckless courage shrinks 
To look beyond the piecework of our tasks. 


One might look upon all this as a cloud but not as an empty 
one. Nor can a cloud so dark and ugly be said to portend a 
refreshing shower. It can only break like a cloudburst and 
deluge the lowland of modern education and turn it into a swamp. 

The writer in the Review puts it, “Any natural goodness in 
an institution outside of the Church ought to be a source of edi- 
fication to us; any earnest effort to reach the truth of life should 
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then in the constant process of revaluation by each generation 
an ideal that was once high may be lowered in value. A bad 
ideal may possibly become good, and a weak ideal, strong. In 
any case the value of the idea! is dependent on the amount and 
quality of satisfaction it produces” (p. 219). 

In order to have some sort of stability, fixed norms must be 
accepted. The old guides of the Commandments and the virtues 
will hardly do, we are told, for “the Commandments are not 
fundamental, nor are the ‘virtues’ good in themselves, but all 
of these are right and obligatory because they minister to per- 
sonality and community and so enhance the common life” (p. 
13, Bulletin No. 7). “It would be foolish to deny the use and 
value of the concepts of the virtues and of moral laws, which 
have grown out of the long experience and reflection of the race; 
but it is perilous to rely upon them for moral culture” (ibid., 
p. 14). So we must continue to grope in the dark, as the Ne- 
braska Course of Study tells us, for “morality and character 
would seem .. . to be relative matters, with no recognized source 
of beginnings. Is there, then, no final court of reference? In 
general it may be said that the morals of a people have devel- 
oped through long processes of natural selection” (p. 21). “The 
ultimate criterion of high morality and noble character would 
seem to be the fitness of a practice to serve the greatest good 
to the greatest number” (p. 22). 

And confronted with this task of bringing order out of their 
own-made chaos, our universities have taken up the work of 
providing our educators with—what? A method of moral in- 
struction, yes. But there can be no method if there is no con- 
tent. The logical step is to provide this. Ideals are selected. 
Whence and by whom? Charters in his “Teaching of Ideals” 
(p. 78) tells us, “No one should refrain from working upon the 
development of character and personality merely for want of an 
available list of ideals. He can with good results make up a 
list of his own, or join with his associates in making one, or 
adopt one made by someone else and modify it to meet his 
needs.” And the Nebraska Course echoes his sentiments when 
it urges the study of moral codes such as—all in the same 
breath—The Ten Commandments, the Sermon on the Mount, 
Hutchins’, Collier’s, Brevard’s and Squire’s Codes. “From these 
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Charters in his book, “The Teaching of Ideals,” does not 
recognize these principles of God and the natural law in men’s 
hearts. Else, how account for these statements: “The usual 
method of controlling private conduct is through public opin- 
ion” (page 56). “Unfortunately, perhaps, we have in our pres- 
ent type of civilization no rules committee whose word is final 
in deciding which rules shall be followed and which discarded. 
Everyone is both player and judge” (p. 29). “The child must 
learn the rules (of living) for at least three reasons, for self- 
protection, for growth, and for the improvement of the game” 
(p. 28). “By following through on the plans of society, we 
shall in all probability arrive much nearer to perfection, self- 
realization, or whatever terms expresses the ideal of human 
existence” (p. 29). 

We can hardly see in these statements any reference to a 
Supreme Lawgiver. It is true that we have not read in them a 
definite denial, but when, for the purpose of education, a prin- 
ciple is not asserted even implicitly, the omission is an insidious 
thing. One is justified in concluding that it is thought unneces- 
sary. 

It seems almost vain to proceed to inquire whether there is 
stability in modern educational thought with regard to moral 
education. The fact that God, who is the beginning and end 
of all things, is ignored, leads us to suspect that the path in be- 
tween is devious and there is much groping in the dark. This 
is borne out by these statements: “If we could have something 
like the Ten Commandments, or the simple codes of Franklin 
or Washington, yet covering the whole wide range of applica- 
tions of the traits to human life, we should experience far less 
difficulty in personality work” (p. 196, Charter’s). “The Ten 
Commandments are essentially the expression of opinions gath- 
ered through many generations of Hebrew life upon the ques- 
tion of the ultimate results of action. The Hebrews decided 
that, in the long run and in the majority of cases, the rules laid 
down by these Commandments produced satisfaction rather than 
dissatisfaction and wrote them into the Hebraic law. The 
judgment of a whole race may be wrong, but, right or wrong, 
this judgment is a race’s best judgment. If through changing 
conditions the race also changes its notion of what is worthy, 
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have our sympathy.” We heartily agree. But natural goodness 
has some reference to God, and truth is not ultimately measured 
by our minds. However, it should lead us to appreciate our 
own position and our responsibility. 

Yet we can learn much from their earnest effort to bring 
method to their madness. Father Maher, in the article “Char- 
acter” in the Catholic Encyclopedia, says, “As it is the function 
of ethics to determine the ideal of human character, so it is the 
business of the theory or science of education to study the proc- 
esses by which that end may be attained and to estimate the 
relative efficiency of different educational systems and methods 
in the prosecution of that end. Finally, it is the duty of the art 
of education to apply the conclusion thus reached to practice and 
to adapt the available machinery to the true purpose of educa- 
tion'in the formation of the highest type of ideal human char- 
acter.” We should bring all our enthusiasm and diligence to 
the task of developing in the lives entrusted to us, the image of 
God the Father, to whose likeness and character they have been 
made, and of Jesus Christ, his Son, to whom they have been con- 
formed by grace. 


D. M. DovuGcHeErty. 

















HOW WE THINK 


It is not without reason that the college of today has been 
severely criticized, among other reasons, on the score that it 
fails to teach the student the art, or the science if you will, of 
clear critical thinking. As a recognition of the justice of this 
stricture we find the numerous so-called orientation courses for 
freshmen sometimes taking the form of studies in the modes of 
correct thinking. Such a course at Columbia University, for 
instance, is called “An Introduction to Reflective Thinking,” and 
a text bearing the same title is a collaboration of nine associates 
in philosophy in that institution. Its stated aim is “to show 
thinking at work by describing some of the great achievements 
of thought in the fields of science and morals.” One may think 
of it as a kind of laboratory course in the art of thinking. Thus 
viewed, it ought to be interesting and it is that, at least, but this 
reviewer doubts very seriously whether it really helps the ordi- 
nary freshman very much in his difficulty of ordering and evalu- 
ating his own thinking and the ocean of thought which well 
nigh inundates him from sources outside himself. Needless to 
say, this text renounces the matter of traditional logic in all its 
forms and figures. A somewhat similar but less sugar-coated 
effort is that of Templin and McCraken (University of Kansas) 
in their “Guide to Thinking” (Doubleday Page & Co.). A 
more general attack, including methods of study, is Professor 
Kitson’s “How to Use Your Mind” (J. B. Lippincott Co.). 
While all these works have good points in them, we think the 
sum total result is apt to be rather nebulous because of the 
lack of sound analysis of the thought processes. There is no 
doubt that they may be easier to take than the ordinary course 
in logic, and that is probably a large recommendation in these 
days of interesting short cuts to everything from breakfast food 
to personality. 

Perhaps the older traditional logicians were somewhat to 
blame for the disfavor into which they have so frequently 
brought the fundamental science of logic as the real scientific 
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attempt to explain the riddle of how we think. Their hard, un- 
yielding manner of presentation must have been a nightmare to 
many a tyro who probably decided that he did not wish to 
know how he thought after all. And in eschewing further doses 
of the stuff of traditional, dry-as-dust logic he probably recalled 
with consolation that shrewd observation of Robert Louis 
Stevenson to the effect that “man lives not by bread alone but 
principally by catchwords.” Perhaps, too, he may have heard 
that no less an authority than Professor Santayana, after writ- 
ing no fewer than five volumes to tell what he knew on “The 
Life of Reason,” positively declared many years later, when a 
new edition was requested, that he did not believe any longer 
that reason mattered much in life. So the perplexed undergrad 
would feel justified in his decision to get by on his looks. 

We all have our moments of despair, however, even profes- 
sional logicians. The sun of a brighter day brings new cour- 
age, and with the new light a candid admission of mistakes of 
the past. It is probably true that a neglect of the non-logical 
side of the mind has tended to dehumanize the logician’s analy- 
sis. In this respect the modern logician might meditate with 
great profit upon Cardinal Newman’s “Grammar of Assent.” 
It is probably true, also, that a vast number feel their way 
through life, thrusting themselves into situations and trusting to 
God to get them out some way or another. Hence it is that the 
goodness of Providence is everywhere so apparent. It is still 
true that reflective thinking is painful, and, as such, it is rarely 
indulged in by the multitude. Nevertheless those rare occasions 
are often so important as to justify much preparation for them. 

The successful achievements of the inductive method of the 
laboratory have made it popular to ridicule the soundness and 
achievements of the older deductive logic. Even in our Catholic 
colleges formal logic is often given very minor consideration. 
Yet it is a sound commonplace that in so far as there is any 
reasoning in induction it is deductive. The failure to recognize 
this truism may be a partial reason why our colleges are so 
severely criticized in not accomplishing a more exact and crit- 
ical type of thinking on the part of their graduates. It is re- 
freshing, then, to pick up Father Crumley’s “Logic Deductive 
and Inductive” (Macmillan) with its crisp treatment of a sound 
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theory of thinking in contrast with the relatively hazy and con- 
fused discussions on the same subject which the reviewer has 
named above. The practical gist of all that is worth while on de- 
duction is brought within the ken of the readers for whom Father 
Crumley writes as though he were quite well acquainted with 
their limitations as well as their possibilities. So many writers 
in this field seem to have such exalted notions of the mental 
level of frosh and sophs fresh from their four-year high school 
hiatus. On this section of Father Crumley’s text the only criti- 
cism that might be made is that his exercises, so vitally im- 
portant in the presentation of this subject, might be made a 
bit more current and lively, with less reliance on memory in 
view of the fact that this is a treatment of the subject of 
reasoning. 

As a science of method, modern logic is going more and more 
into the field of special methods of the various sciences which 
confront the college student for the reason that these sciences 
seem to imagine that an understanding of their methods comes 
by intuition or divine afflatus. Modern logic is becoming a 
science to equip the student for research. Considered in this 
light the present text is less satisfactory on its inductive side. 
One. wonders why there is no inkling of the method in the his- 
torical sciences, or law, or sociology—if the latter may be said 
to have a method—or economics. Yet there is a considerable 
literature on just these topics which might be brought into a 
logic textbook very appropriately. 

The ordinary logic text does not keep the psychology of the 
thought processes clearly before the student. The presumption 
seems to be that the student has mastered this aspect of his 
science in some previous study of psychology. Nine times out 
of ten there has been no such previous study or where it has 
been engaged in the thought processes have had very scant con- 
sideration, being lost in the bewildering barrage of reflexes, sen- 
sations, emotions and what not. The formidable character of 
the technic which logic itself presents may be made to disappear 
in part at least, as Father Crumley has to a considerable extent 
demonstrated, by emphasizing the naturalness of each step in 
the analysis. 
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The recurrence of interest in the method of thinking occa- 
sioned by the criticism of the results of undergraduate college 
courses which have neglected such study provides an excellent 
opportunity for scholastic logic to demonstrate its superiority 
over the many modern attempts which have lost connection 
with the efforts of the past. “The study of logic,” says De Mor- 
gan, “considered relatively to human knowledge, stands in as 
low a place as that of the humble rules of arithmetic, with refer- 
ence to the vast extent of mathematics and their physical ap- 
plications. Neither is it less important for its lowliness; but it is 
not everyone who can see that.” Perhaps the development of 
modern logic along mathematical, and particularly symbolic 
lines, has created the impression that the old organon or in- 
strument of Aristotle and the scholastics is somehow defective or 
at least so inferior as to be unworthy of notice, while this new 
improved theory is much too technical for the average under- 
graduate. This objection is well met by Professor Smith of 
Pennsylvania in his “First Book of Logic” (Harper & Brothers) 
which clearly shows the misapprehension upon which the criti- 
cism is made. 

For the Catholic college the subject is of especial interest when 
we realize how much the Aristotelian method of thinking has 
meant for the development and presentation of the doctrines of 
the Church. Method and matter have always been inextricably 
intertwined. Just now there is some evidence that the sole use 
of the inductive method of the laboratory is not as all-sufficient 
as it was once deemed to be. Mr. Joseph Wood Krutch, in his 
recent Atlantic Monthly article, “Disillusion with the Lab- 
oratory,” expresses some of this discontent when he says: 


If we were compelled to sum up our criticism of modern 
science in a single phrase, we could hardly find one better than 
this last—that it does not seem, so surely as once it did, to 
be helping us very rapidly along the road we wish to travel. 
We cannot make physical speed an end to be pursued very long 
after we have discovered that it does not get us anywhere, and 
neither can we long devote ourselves whole-heartedly to science 
except in those departments—like medicine for instance—that 
accomplish not merely results, but results which have an ulti- 
mate value. 
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While Mr. Krutch is not one who would return even to an 
examination of the claims of achievement of deductive logic 
because of the supposed jargon in which it is apparently of 
necessity couched he admits a present oscillation in thinking 
which is leading not a few back to St. Thomas even if for, no 
better reason than an ever disappointed hope now taking the 
form of “disillusion with the laboratory.” 

Cuares A. Hart. 








LITERATURE AND THE INTERPRETATION OF IDEALS 


We Americans have in our consciousness a few words to conjure 
with, and among these stands, perhaps at the head of the list, the 
word “ideals.” When to that broad term we prefix “American,” 
who of us can refrain from a feeling of almost self-righteous pride 
as there surge over us the varied associations with which the phrase 
“American ideals” is enriched? For we are a people essentially 
idealistic. Anyone who has familiarized himself with the literature 
of personal and national idealism is struck by the unanimity of 
American and foreign writers on the essential idealism of Ameri- 
cans. Nicholas Murray Butler asserts: 


There was no time through all the years of storm and stress of 
national building when the note of idealism was not to be heard 
above the uproar. It was now religious fervor, now zeal for the 
abolition of slavery, now energetic efforts to extend and expand 
educational opportunities and now unwavering faith in the nation 
and its mission which shaped literature, moulded science and in- 
spired public efforts of a hundred different kinds. 


Our difficulty begins when we attempt a determination of Ameri- 
can ideals, for there is no agreement among writers beyond the 
point that we as a nation have ideals. All nations, doubtless, to a 
greater or lesser extent face a similar problem; but America, be- 
cause of the cosmopolitan nature of her peoples, has greater diffi- 
culty in finding valid ideals. 

The matter warrants serious consideration. With increasing 
frequency, educators and other public spirited men are stressing 
the importance of instilling in the minds of our children lofty per- 
sonal and national ideals. Are we not courting disaster in attempt- 
ing to present ideals, national ideals especially, when we have no 
agreement in the objectives of our teaching? If we as teachers do 
not know our goal, how will our students attain it? 

In defining personal ideals, let us accept this norm proposed by 
Dr. George Johnson. “An ideal,” he says in the CatHo.ic Epuca- 
TIONAL Review, 18:357, “is a kind of generalization of what the 
race and the individual have found to be noble, true and conducive 
to the best interests of humanity. ... Its distinguishing character- 
istic is its emotional content.” We are particularly interested in 
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the emotional phase of ideals, but before passing to it, let us note 
the words of another American educator who has considered with 
more than ordinary thoroughness the problem of the determination 
of national ideals. Shailer Mathews proposes this plan of evalua- 
tion. “An ideal is a working hypothesis. Its validity is a question 
of morals, to be established by its ability to draw men toward itself. 
This validity . . . cannot be determined until we consider the actual 
forces which gave its birth and with which it is concerned . . . its 
origin and its effects.” This standard is suggestive of the obstacles 
awaiting one who begins conscientiously the determination of 
American ideals. 

Investigating along the lines suggested by Dr. Mathews, we 
have tested the validity of the various ideals proposed as national, 
and have found that of the great number suggested, only the ideal 
of democracy, with its essential qualities of freedom and equal 
opportunity, the ideal of self-restraint and of self-reliance are 
validly American. 

With this evaluation of national ideals, we propose the question: 
How shall we bring them to the child or youth so that they may 
become a force in his life? How can we make the knowledge of 
ideals inspirational? The answer is: let literature be the point of 
contact. 

Literature, in the words of Matthew Arnold, is the “criticism of 
life.” It is seeing life as it really is. It is the expression of a man 
or woman who tells us what we have always felt but have been 
unable to phrase. Its real value is its power to express and im- 
press. The poet-prophet-seer idea is not a new one, but we often 
accept without enthusiasm the most noble expressions of eternal 
truth and content ourselves with the writer who gives us thought in 
commonplace terms. 

What can literature do for us? It can furnish an outlet for our 
feelings. No amount of reason can make a man act effectively, 
unless his feelings are involved. The appeal must be emotional. 
We know how close is the relation of the emotions to the formation 
of ideals. The response to a specific stimulus will be markedly 
greater if to the worth of the virtue be added beauty of expression. 

Our knowledge of human nature is largely dependent upon litera- 
ture. How few men and women, comparatively speaking, can we 
know in actual life, and how slight our insight into their character, 
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were our knowledge dependent upon our actual observation. But 
literature, through its poetry and prose, brings us into intimate con- 
taet with past and present and lets us know the souls of God’s 
creatures. 

The vision of the ideal can be kept before us by literature. The 
tastes and standards of the individual and of the nation are easily 
describable in the literature of different periods in the life of each. 
To know truly the spirit of any particular period of English or 
American or of world history, we need go no farther than to the 
representative writers of that epoch. 

Literature, too, can interpret the man and the nation. It may 
be studied as a “sort of spiritual autobiography which takes us 
into the innermost life of the author’s soul.”* And since it is such 
a complete revelation of the heart and mind of the author, it would 
seem that our care in the selection of authors to convey the ethical 
lesson can not be too careful. “The essay is fully established as 
an organ of personality; and a large class of lyrics are subjective 
lyrics—crystallizations of a momentary sentiment, expressive of a 
single personal situation. Biography enlarges from lives of his- 
torical personages to lives that are interesting as so many studies 
of life.”* And our ability to know the personality of the writer 
through his product is thus expressed by an educator of note. “To 
assign motives for the action of another is to reveal one’s self; it 
means that the writer would be influenced under similar conditions 
by the motives that he ascribes to those of whom he writes.’”* 

Do we weigh carefully enough the choice of the men and women 
whose writings we offer our students as a means of inculcating in 
them the highest ideals of personal conduct, civic responsibility 
and national integrity? If we believe that the character of an 
author is reflected in his work, should we not hesitate to offer to 
young minds those writers. whose lives are in no way expressive 
of the ideals which they enunciate? Should we not rather bring 
before our hero-worshippers, lives which through their purity, un- 
selfishness and high-mindedness can but attract youth, and at- 
tracting, hold, and holding, impress? “Idealism, when it is living, 
cannot be otherwise than essentially religious.”* Such a writer 


*Spran, George: The Meaning of Literature, p. 41. 

: Moulton, Richard Green: The Modern Study of Literature, p. 362. 
* Butler, Nicholas Murray: Building the American Nation, p. 96. 

* Woodberry, George Edward: Studies of a Litterateur, p. 10. 
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is Louise Imogen Guiney, eminently fitted by native endowment, 
by education and acquired culture, by native and spiritual strength 
of character to be an interpreter of Ausataes ideals. 

“We see fine steel put to coarse uses; . .. we see quiveringly deli- 
cate lives dashing themselves, as it comme, against hard, unyielding 
wickedness; and we cry out at the wrong. We forget that it is sensi- 
tive men and women who can do the best work among men and 
women because they and they only can understand hearts unlike 
their own; because they only can see the glory of the forbidding 
task. ... What has it all been for? For the knowledge that makes 
life richer; for the friendship that makes life sweeter ; for the warn- 
ing that brings power to the task which is hard and high; for the 
wisdom that suffers and triumphs and is strong; for the vision that 
shall light your way like a pillar of fire; for the truth that shall 
make you free.”® 

There is nothing romantic in the biography of Miss Guiney. 
For that very reason her life will be a lesson in sanity and values 
for the immature mind that loves to feed on the supersentimental 
type of reading or who is more attracted to such authors as Poe, 
Whitman, or certain modern writers because their lives have out- 
standing sensational features. 

We need to raise our own intellectual morale and that of our 
students by knowing more than a few quotable lines of an author 
who can say: “What of the allegiance to a cause, the espousal of 
hunger and thirst, the wilderness and the scaffold, in the hope, never 
ultimately in vain, of awakening and bettering the world? .. . 
Even thus have many gone under of whom no audiences have 
heard, and whose love and wisdom feed the race, century after 
century.”® This was no arm-chair philosophy with her, as a 
knowledge of her life reveals. The things she stood for will enkindle 
admiration in her readers. Her genuine enthusiasm, her unerring 
judgment of value, fit her preeminently to inspire. He who would 
write great literature must be a great saint, we are told. We do not 
claim sanctity for Miss Guiney, but no one can read her without 
being struck by her directness, her inherent candor and simplicity, 
her love of country, but, above all, her deep spirituality and devo- 
tion to her own ideals. 


* Briggs, LeBaron R.: Routine and Ideals, pp. 133-135. 
*Guiney, L. I.: Patrins: “The Under Dog,” pp. 183, 184. 
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In Happy Ending, Louise Guiney collected the lyrics by which 
she wished to be remembered, if remembrance were to be hers, and 
though we would wish that she had included from the White Sail 
the title poem and “Tarpeia,” “Moustache,” and “Frederic 
Ozanam” and other choice lyrics from The Martyr’s Idyl, Songs at 
the Start, and a Roadside Harp, we must agree that her selection 
was, on the whole, a happy one. 

To her cousin, Grace Guiney, we are indebted for the new edition 
of her collected lyrics, enriched by the addition of a group of hith- 
erto unpublished poems. This reissue appeared in answer to the 
increasing demand for a wider knowledge of Miss Guiney than 
was possible through the few copies of the 1909 edition, treasured 
in certain public and private libraries. E. M. Tenison’s Life in 
1923 and the Letters of Louise Imogen Guiney in 1926 have done 
much to awaken this interest, which has found expression in the 
1927 edition by Houghton Mifflin Company. 

That an occasional poem of Miss Guiney’s is abstract and dif- 
ficult of interpretation is acknowledged; that the great majority 
of her lyrics are clear and inspirational is unquestioned. A teacher 
responsive to the ethical value of poetry will cull from Happy End- 
ing a wealth of poems that will help to interpret life to her students. 

We have spoken of literature as an outlet to our feelings. “Me- 
morial Day”’—O day of roses and regret”—holds within brief 
compass the pent-up love of the daughter of an idealized soldier- 
father, of a soul responsive to the nobility of those who had made 
the supreme sacrifice. The unselfishness of mother-love has often 
been sung but in “His Angel to His Mother’ we find a mother- 
heart which cannot be reconciled to the thought of final separation 
suggested to her by her boy’s Angel. One feels the intense struggle 
between spiritual and physical love. “On Leaving Winchester’”® 
voices the regret anyone of us can feel at leaving a spot of deep 
spiritual or intellectual enrichment. “Arborecide”’® is the cry of 
one who, loving God’s handiwork, has witnessed the unjustifiable 
cutting of a century oak. Here is an eloquent plea for conserva- 
tion. The poet soul, seeking “light and law,” finds direction in 


* Guiney, L. I.: Happy Ending, p. 15. 
* Ibid., p. 21. 
* Ibid., p. 32. 
* Ibid., p. 68. 
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“The Poet’s Chart.”"* “An Outdoor Litany’* gives us, against 
a vivid New England background, a desolate soul who sees in 
nature’s unhesitating obedience to the laws of God, the source of 
a confidence, of an unshaken faith, which can cry 


As to a weed, to me but give 

Thy sap! lest aye inoperative 

Here in the Pit my strength shall be: 
And still 

Help me endure the Pit, until 

Thou wilt not have forgotten me. 


To give us an understanding of human nature is a second func- 
tion of literature. The lyrics of Miss Guiney are notable in this 
respect. “Beatxi Mortui,’** her tribute to our brave dead, to those, 
“wondrous gay not passed, but perfected.” 

So stripped and free and potently alive is a recognition of the 
beauty of the service given by those who, having left all that the 
world holds dear, have found all. “Summum Bonum”"* helps us 
to weigh values: 


Great good have I 
Till it be greater good to lay it by; 
Nor can I lose peace, power, permanence 
For these smile on me from the thing thou willest. 


These were not empty words, as a study of her life and letters 
will reveal. Acceptance of God’s will—that was the secret of her 
dauntless spirit, of her buoyant courage in the face of crushing dis- 
couragement, poverty and deadening loneliness. 

In the presentation of the ideal, a third function of literature, 
the poetry of Louise Guiney is almost boundless. The more widely 
known of her lyrics may be cited under this division. Inspirational 
is “The Vigil at Arms”** with its matchless lines: 


Forth from this peace on manhood’s way thou goest, 
Flushed with resolve, and radiant in mail; 

Blessing supreme for men unborn thou sowest, 

O knight elect! O soul ordained to fail! 


“To an Ideal,’ a priceless gem, “The Wild Ride”** with its 


* Tbid., p. 40. * Tbid., p. 105. * Ibid., p. 51. 
* Ibid., p. 125. * Ibid., p. 48. * Ibid., p. 73. 


* Ibid., p. 54. 
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spiritual appeal which young men and women will not forget, “As- 
traea”** with its humble acceptance of lack of earthly recognition 
and its insight into God’s mysterious ways of leading souls to per- 
fection, “A Talisman,’’® the philosophy of Christian self-restraint 
—we could extend the enumeration, but an appreciative reader 
needs only an introduction to poetry of this excellence. We must 
not omit, however, “Deo Optimo Maximo,” which has the wisdom 
of the world in its brief verses. ‘ 

As an interpreter of man and men, this American poet can teach 
usmuch. Exquisition their insight into the human heart are “Two 
Irish Peasant Songs,”** notably “In Leinster.” Youth, with its 
ideals was an open book to her who in “Florentin’’* appreciates the 
beauty of the boyish heart: 


Dear and stainless heart of a boy. No sweeter thing can be 
Drawn to the quiet center of God who is our sea. 


Her evaluation of the worth of high personal ideals finds expres- 
sion in the “Footnote to a Famous Lyric’** with its high-minded 
tribute to Colonel Richard Lovelace, one of her beloved Seven- 
teenth century poets: 


True Love’s own talisman, which here 
Shakespeare and Sidney failed to teach, 
A steel-and-velvet Cavalier 

Gave to our Saxon speech: 

Chief miracle of theme and touch 

That all must envy and adore: 

“T could not love thee, dear, so much 
Loved I not Honour more.” 


“Friendship Broken,’’** “The Light of the House,”*® “A Valedic- 
tion”: R. L. S., A. D. 1894,?* “Planting the Poplar,’*? “To one 
who would not Spare Himself”** and that self-revealing poem, 
“Ode to a Master Mariner Ashore,””® which lets us see the author’s 
brave, cheery nature and undaunted facing of whatever life might 
hold: 


* Tbid., p. 35. * Ibid., p. 79. * Ibid., p. 120. 
* Ibid., p. 87. * Ibid., p. 102. * Ibid., p. 111. 
* Tbid., p. 98. * Tbid., p. 85. * Ibid., p. 113. 
™ Ibid., p. 57. * Ibid., p. 123. * Ibid., p. 138. 
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“Danger! He hath grown heart-sick for thy smile.” 


As an interpreter of life she is peculiarly fitted to teach through 
the medium of her poetry and prose. Bishop Spalding asserts that 
the intellectually active alone can rouse the intellect; the morally 
active, the conscience; the religiously active, the soul. 

The lower cannot call forth the higher. He who is not a lover 
cannot make others love; who is not a doer cannot make others do. 
Our Whitmans and Poes cannot teach ideals, for they did not have 
them. John Masefield, in speaking of the relationship of art and 
life, says that art demands a balance or steadiness of nature, and 
that although much beautiful art has been given to the world by 
men suffering from disease of one sort or another, the best art is 
the result of superb health of mind and body. 

Since the function of literature may be considered as an agency 
to help us to understand nature, to ennoble the commonplace, to 
present the ideal, to interpret the individual and the nation, and 
since the works of an author reflect the inherent greatness or little- 
ness of his life, we believe that, wherever possible, men and women 
of unimpeachable integrity of mind and soul should be presented to 
students as exemplars of the ideals of the nation. To meet the test, 
we offer the prose and poetry of Louise Imogen Guiney as pos- 
sessing the mastery of technique, the genuineness of thought, the 
poetic inspiration and the truly spiritual qualities that character- 
ize the great inspirers. 

Sister M. Acnes Atma, O.S8. D. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


MEETING OF SUPERINTENDENTS’ SECTION: CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 


The Rev John M. Wolfe, Superintendent of Schools in the 
Archdiocese of Dubuque, was elected chairman of the Super- 
intendents’ Section of the National Catholic Educational As- 
sociation, at its ninth semi-annual meeting which was held at 
the Catholic University of America, Washington, on April 11th 
and 12th. 

The Rev. Francis J. Bredestege, Superintendent of Parochial 
Schools in the Archdiocese of Cincinnati, was elected secre- 
tary, and the Rev. John J. Bonner, Superintendent of Schools 
in the Archdiocese of Philadelphia, editor. 

Character training received considerable attention at the meet- 
ing, discussion of this topic being stimulated by a paper en- 
titled “The Formation of Christian Character in Our Pupils,” 
presented yesterday by the Rev. Richard J. Quinlan, Super- 
visor of Schools in the Archdiocese of Boston. 

“The formation of Christian character,” he said, “is our su- 
preme educational objective. To make Christ live and grow 
in the souls of children that they may imitate Him in life and 
live with Him for all eternity has ever been and always must 
be the one never changing comprehensive aim of Catholic edu- 
cation.” 

The Rev. Dr. John M. Cooper, of the Catholic University of 
America, led the discussion of Father Quinlan’s paper. 

The Very Rev. Msgr. Joseph V. S. McClancy, Superintendent 
of Schools in the Diocese of Brooklyn, presented a paper on 
“The School Calendar: Its Restrictions and Obligations.” He 
dealt with personal acquaintance with the calendar, the ma- 
terial for a school calendar, the method of distribution, the 
reception of the calendar, and its problems. He concluded “by 
witnessing in frankness to the service towards uniformity” which 
the calendar has given in his diocese. The Rev. Joseph F. 
Barbian, Superintendent of Schools in the Archdiocese of Mil- 
waukee, led the discussion of this paper. 
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The paper on “Problems of Retardation,” presented by the 
Rev. Brother Philip, F.S.C., principal of Catholic High School, 
Pittsburgh, and discussed by the Rev. Brother Benjamin, C.F.X., 
Community Supervisor, Baltimore, also attracted considerable 
attention at the meeting. 

The Rev. John R. Hagan, Superintendent of Schools in the 
Diocese of Cleveland, presented a paper on “The Diocesan Ex- 
aminations,”’ which was discussed by the Rev. L. A. MeNeill, 
Superintendent of Schools in the Diocese of Wichita. Other 
papers were: 

“The High School as Preparing for College,” presented by 
the Rev. Dr. James A. Reeves, Vice-President of Seton Hill 
College, Greensburg, Pa., and discussed by the Rev. Thomas 
Cawley, principal, Catholic High School, Johnstown, Pa.; “The 
Catholic School System as the Catholic Lay Educator Sees It,” 
presented by M. J. Relihan, Director of Teacher Training, Mer- 
cyhurst College, Erie, Pa., and discussed by the Rev. A. E. Fon- 
taine, Superintendent of Schools in the Diocese of Fort Wayne; 
and “The Departmental Plan in Elementary Schools,” presented 
by the Rev. James P. Hanrahan, Superintendent of Schools in 
the Diocese of Albany, and discussed by the Rev. Brother Ger- 
ald, S.M., Community Supervisor, Kirkwood. 

The convention was opened with an address of welcome de- 
livered by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Thomas J. Shahan, retiring 
rector of the Catholic University of America, which was fol- 
lowed by an address by the Rev. John W. Peel, Superintendent 
of Parochial Schools in the Diocese of Buffalo, retiring chairman 
of the Section. 


MEETING OF THE CATHOLIC ASSOCIATION FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE 


The Catholic Association for International Peace held its sec- 
ond annual meeting at the Catholic University, Washington, on 
April 9, 10 and 11. Bishop Shahan opened the formal meeting 
with an address of welcome in which he declared that the pro- 
motion of peace is of high and personal importance to Cath- 
olics. The several committees presented reports and recom- 
mendations which were followed by prolonged and interesting 
discussions from the floor. 

Dr. Carlton J. H. Hayes, of Columbia University, New York, 
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was elected to succeed Judge Manton as president of the Asso- 
ciation. Other officers elected were: 

The Rt. Rev. Bishop Thomas J. Shahan, retiring Rector of 
the Catholic University of America, honorary president; E. 
Francis Riggs, of Washington, secretary; Bernard J. Rothwell, 
of Boston, treasurer; Charles G. Fenwick, of Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
Edward 8S. Keating, of Washington, and the Rev. Linus Lilly, 
S.J., of St. Louis University, vice-presidents for a three-year 
term; Col. P. H. Callahan, of Louisville, Ky., Miss Anna Dill 
Gamble, of York, Pa., and the Rev. Charles Miltner, C.S.C., of 
the University of Notre Dame, vice-presidents for a two-year 
term; and Frederick P. Kenkel, of St. Louis, and the Rev. Greg- 
ory Feige, of New York, vice-presidents for a one-year term. 
Judge Manton is an ex-officio member of the Executive Com- 
mittee. ' 

In the more cohesive organization effected at the meeting, the 
Committee on Legal and Ethical Terminology is made a part 
of the Committee on Conditions and Means of Furthering In- 
ternational Friendship, of which Dr. Herbert Wright is chair- 
man. This committee will deal with international law, codifi- 
cation, and kindred subjects. 

The Committee on the Sources of International Enmity, of 
which Dr. Parker T. Moon, of Columbia University, is chair- 
man, has been renamed the Committee on the Economic Causes 
of War. The other committees are: 

International Ethics, the Rev. Dr. John A. Ryan, Director 
of the Department of Social Action of the N. C. W. C., chair- 
man; Relations of the United States with Europe, Michael 
Francis Doyle, chairman, and Mr. Joseph Thorning, 8.J., secre- 
tary; Pan-American Relations, the Rev. R. A. McGowan, chair- 
man; American Dependencies of the United States, no chair- 
man named; Relations of the United States with Asia, William 
Franklin Sands, chairman; and Education, the Rev. Dr. John 
M. Cooper, chairman. 

Four eighth-grade pupils of the Thomas Edward Shields 
Memorial School, Brookland, D. C., read papers they had pre- 
pared personally as an exemplication of the work of education 
toward peace as carried on in this school. 

























EpuUCATIONAL NOTES 


LOYOLA EDUCATIONAL INDEX 


The first (February, 1928) issue of the Loyola Educational 
Index is ready for distribution. This is a complete subject and 
author index to education and psychology. Periodicals listed 
include all the leading educational and psychological journals 
of a strictly scientific nature published in the English language. 

The editor-in-chief is Rev. Austin G. Schmidt, Ph.D., Dean 
of the Graduate School and Head of the Department of Edu- 
cation of Loyola University, Chicago. Dr. Raphael C. Me- 
Carthy, graduate in psychology of the University of London, 
serves in an advisory capacity in the department of psychology. 

The Loyola Educational Index appears in February, April, 
June, October and December and is cumulated in December. 
The price is $15.00 per year. The offices are located at 3441 
North Ashland Avenue, Chicago, III. 

The Loyola Educational Digest, an abstract service of a dif- 
ferent type of which the Inder is the outgrowth, will continue 
to appear as heretofore. 


CLERICAL ALUMNI HONOR BISHOP SHAHAN 


The Right Reverend Thomas Joseph Shahan was tendered a 
banquet by the Clerical Alumni of the Catholic University of 
America on April 11, on the occasion of his retirement after 
forty years of devoted service as a member of the faculty and 
as Rector of the University. 

The speakers of the evening paid eloquent tribute to the 
Bishop’s splendid gifts of heart and mind. “His learning has 
made him like an Augustine and his gentleness like a Francis 
de Sales,” said the Right Reverend John McNamara, Auxiliary 
Bishop of Baltimore. The Very Reverend Joseph McSorley, 
C.S.P., Superior of the Paulist Order, speaking for the clerical 
alumni, told of the pride and affection with which they regard 
Bishop Shahan, and the vital force he has been in the develop- 
ment of every department of the University. He stated that 
“The name of Shahan will be linked with this University as that 
of Arnold with Rugby, Jowett with Oxford, Mercier with Lou- 
vain, and Gerson with Paris.” Judge William H. De Lacy spoke 
on behalf of the lay alumni. 
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The Very Rev. Patrick J. McCormick was toastmaster. He 
read a letter from Cardinal Bislieti, Prefect of the Congregation 
of Seminaries and Universities, in which Bishop Shahan was of- 
fered the prayerful congratulations of this Sacred Congregation. 

In responding to the addresses, the Bishop said, “My entire 
life has been devoted to the cause of Catholic higher education, 
and I am free to say tonight that in all that time every thought 
of my mind and every beat of my heart has been devoted to this 
holy cause. I thank God that He cast my lines in such a cause 
and in such a pleasant place.” 





REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


The Gateway to American History, by Randolph G. Adams. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1927. Pp. v+176. Price, 


$3.00. 

This is a book of historical pictures rather than of illustrated 
history. Dr. Adams, the author, is librarian of the William L. 
Clements Library at the University of Michigan, where, sur- 
rounded by one of the most valuable collections of Americana in 
existence, he was able to select a group of seventy-five interest- 
ing and rare engravings illustrating certain phases of the explora- 
tion and settlement of the American continent. These are beau- 
tifully reproduced and held together, with more or less unity, 
by brief accounts of the events which the pictures represent. The 
text, however, more frequently describes the illustration and its 
details than the topic portrayed. The result at times either fails 
to give a satisfying account of the historical event (as, for exam- 
ple, the Founding of New France), or overemphasizes some un- 
important incident (as the connection of Pocahontas with the 
Virginia colony). 

With the descriptive portion of the volume so restricted, it is 
a pity the author did not put to better use the space devoted to 
the uncomplimentary reference (on page 62) to the “priest in 
the background urging the Indians to be baptized,” especially 
since the illustration shows nothing that would call for such 
interpretation. 

The book has the flavor and charm that are imparted by con- 
temporaneous expression, for the engravings are “the work of 
artists living in that remote time who accompanied or studied 
reports of the voyages.” The text will interest children; the re- 
productions both children and their parents will find interesting. 

Leo F. Srocx. 


History of the American People, by David Saville Muzzey. 
Boston, etc.: Ginn and Co. Pp. viii+xlv+715. 
Any new or revised textbook by David Muzzey is certain to 
create as much furore in that part of the school world guarded 
by reform mayors, hereditary-patriotic societies, and school 
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directors assaying 100 per cent Americanism, as the advertise- 
ment of a new Ford model in automobile circles. No textbook 
compiler has been subject to more searching inquisition, more 
bitter denunciation, more senseless criticism than this same Muz- 
zey—and none pays so large an income tax. 

In evaluating any history text, one should first of all keep in 
mind the purpose for which it was designed, in particular whether 
it is intended for primary or secondary schools. The distinction 
will determine both the content and treatment; for the story of 
our nation’s development has now assumed such proportions that 
a school year is all too brief a time in which to review it if every 
patriotic incident and all detailed accounts of battles, properly 
included in books designed for elementary grades, are repeated 
in the high-school text which should contain more discussion of 
the causes and results of important movements, and introduce 
such topics (for example, the tariff) as are scarcely intelligible 
at an earlier age. In addition, high-school students are expected 
to do some collateral reading and to make reports on assigned 
topics. 

The present volume is not a revision of the author’s American 
History, already revised several times, with scores of changes 
made to meet complaints from several quarters, but is an entirely 
new high-school text, “written in response to the request of many 
teachers for a fuller treatment of our history, especially of its 
social and economic phases in the last few decades.” 

Nearly one-half of the text deals with the period since the 
Civil War, and more than one-half of that half (about 200 
pages) is devoted to the period beginning with the Roosevelt era. 
There is much to be said in favor of such a division. The per- 
centage of students whose education will be continued in college 
is small, and if the high-school course in American history will 
be the last opportunity to prepare for the duties of citizenship 
lying beyond, the events and lessons of recent years should then 
be stressed. It requires courage thus to walk boldly in a freshly 
ploughed field; in fact one has only to read Miss Bessie L. 
Pierce’s recent volume on Public Opinion and the Teaching of 
History in the United States to appreciate how hazardous is the 
task of writing any history text in these days when race, religion, 
ancestral pride, and various political and economic groups are 
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insistent not only upon receiving what each considers adequate 
appreciation, but also upon having nothing of praise spoken in 
favor of those differing with them in these matters. 

Muzzey has faced the fire too often to shrink from the task. 
Yet one wonders if his frequent encounters with school boards 
and other amateur critics have not somewhat subdued his for- 
mer courage and independence. It is true the student will 
know (though not from direct statement) that the author favors 
the League of Nations and cancellation of the European war 
debts, and that he is not in sympathy with the Klan, but the 
text as a whole is free of personal opinion. Every offending 
word or insinuation in connection with the story of the Ameri- 
can Revolution has been deleted or its bluntness whittled away, 
and it would be ungrateful, to say the least, on the part of or- 
ganized labor to withhold its approval of an account of the 
World War which states that “from the first, labor supported 
the war whole-heartedly.” 

The size and thoroughness of the volume raises the question 
whether it does not exceed the needs of the high school, and 
whether it is not better adapted for use in the junior college. 
Much information is here given which will not be found in 
many college texts. Statements are supported by statistics 
which show careful industry, and are illustrated by incidents 
that will appeal to the interest of the student. Not the least 
useful features of the book to the teacher are the bibliographical 
references and topics for special reports to be found at the end 
of every chapter, and a topical analysis appended which con- 
veniently permits the review of the more important topics for 
the entire period. The appendix reprints the Declaration of 
Independence, the Constitution, lists the states of the union with 
date of admission, population, rank, land area, capital, and 
largest city of each, enumerates the Presidents and other high 
officials, and gives the names of the members of the Cabinet 
from Roosevelt to Coolidge (1901-1925) and of the Supreme 
Court, 1927. 

Not many errors are likely to be found in a text prepared 
by one whose earlier products have been so closely combed by 
unfriendly hands, yet a few comments seem pertinent. The 
Mayflower Compact was doubtless “the first instance of ‘self- 
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determination’ in our history,” but in the light of subsequent 
events in the development of the colony it availed little. The 
statement that Rhode Island was founded “on principles of 
religious toleration more complete than those of the Maryland 
Act” will certainly be challenged. The account of the French 
system of colonization lacks sympathetic understanding of at 
lease some phases of the subject. The illustration on page 
126 bears an inexact title, since the facsimile is Jefferson’s draft 
and not the Declaration of Independence itself; also the note 
on the following page gives the erroneous impression that the 
Declaration, for some years now on exhibition in the Library 
of Congress, has been kept from public view since 1894. A 
statement as positive and patriotic concerning our wars with 
Great Britain as is made in justification of our war with Mexico 
would, in earlier days, have saved the author and his publisher 
much trouble and uneasiness, but to say that “the terms of 
peace granted to Mexico were certainly generous” is a use of 
unjustified superlative. The brief mention of our present rela- 
tions with that country omits all reference to the religious diffi- 
culties. The reviewer disagrees with the conclusions reached 
concerning the Panama Revolution. The United States did not 
buy “outright” the Canal Zone, but exercises the right of sover- 
eignty over it. To quote the Hay-Bunau-Varilla treaty, the 
Republic of Panama granted to the United States “in per- 
petuity the use, occupation and control” of the canal strip (Art. 
II), and “as a price or compensation for the rights, powers and 
privileges granted,” the United States agreed to give $10,000,000, 
and to make an annual payment of $250,000 “during the life 
of this convention” (Art. XIV). Nor is the discussion of the 
responsibility of that revolution convincing. The author’s hair- 
splitting distinction that the United States was not responsible 
for the revolution, but intervened to prevent Colombia “from 
trying to restore her authority,” takes no account of Roosevelt’s 
utterance before the students at Berkeley, California, in 1911, 
nor of Bunau-Varilla’s own story (see Howard C. Hill’s recent 
study of Roosevelt and the Caribbean). Our subsequent pay- 
ment of $25,000,000 to Colombia also deserves consideration in 
this connection. 

In view of the wide and bitter controversy that has waged 
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and is waging over Muzzey’s texts, there is the temptation to 
close this review (written by one who appeared in his behalf 
before the District of Columbia school board) with a protest 
against the charges and insinuations that have been made 
against the historical profession. The reply of the latter is 
amply set forth in the resolutions adopted by the American 
Historical Association in 1923 (American Historical Review, 
XXIX. 428), and reaffirmed at its Washington meeting last 
December. The situation suggests a single question: Why is it 
that lawyers, physicians, chemists, engineers, etc., are assumed 
to know their business in their respective fields, but anyone, no 
matter what his previous training so long as it was not in the 
study of history, is accepted as competent to write and inter- 
pret history? Leo F. Stock. 





Secondary School Curricula, by Willis L. Uhl. New York: The 

Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. 582. 

“Secondary School Curricula” by Dr. Willis L. Uhl has ap- 
peared among the recent volumes dealing with special phases of 
high school life. 

Some understanding of its contents may be gleaned from an 
enumeration of the six major headings under which the seven- 
teen chapters are grouped, viz., “The organization and develop- 
ment of the secondary school curriculum,” “Constructive crit- 
icism of secondary school curricula,” “Educational objectives and 
curriculum values,” “Pupils and curricula,” “Curricula and local 
conditions,” “Present day practices.” 

The author has decided wisely that a survey of past practices 
would prove helpful to the pupil in securing a better apprecia- 
tion of present problems. The student is consequently ac- 
quainted at the outset with the chief curricular modifications 
which have taken place during the centuries. The second divi- 
sion indicates the principal factors and the chief leaders in this 
development. This part of the author’s plan constitutes one of 
the worthwhile features of the text, and it is the reader’s opinion 
that it would be rendered still more effective by a simpler presen- 
tation of the first few chapters. 

The remaining chapters are devoted to a consideration of 
present day theories with regard to curriculum construction. 
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The basic notions are presented clearly and completely and in- 
sure the student a good understanding of the chief principles es- 
sential in so difficult a field. 
The work can be profitably employed as a text or reference 
volume for classes in high school problems. 
Joun R. Rooney. 





Types of Poetry Exclusive of the Drama, with Introduction and 
Notes by Howard Judson Hall. New York: Ginn and Com- 
pany; 1927. Pp. xix+694. Price, $3.00. 

In a little over six hundred pages the editor has gathered 
specimens of English non-dramatic poetry, classifying them 
under the three heads of Narrative Poetry, Lyric Poetry and 
Special Types of Poetry (these being in turn subdivided into the 
Ballad, the Epic, the Sonnet, etc.). Each group is preceded by 
an introduction; and at the end are a treatise on the Essentials 
of Verse Structure and a Biographical Index. 

Of the selection, it will suffice to say that it is excellently 
made and will come about as near to satisfying everybody as 
can reasonably be expected of an anthology. Very few pieces 
are not reproduced entire, the chief exceptions being “Paradise 
Lost” and “Beowulf;” on the other hand, we are glad to see that 
O’Shaughnessy’s “We are the Music Makers” is not shorn of its 
concluding stanzas, as it appears in other collections. But the 
present reviewer questions the appropriateness of “Beowulf” in 
this company, for our literary tradition comes not from the 
Anglo-Saxons but from the Mediterranean lands; and however 
important the study of Anglo-Saxon literature may be for the 
knowledge of the English language it has little or no bearing on 
English literature. The very fact the “Beowulf” has to be given 
in translation ought to render evident the fallacy of giving it 
at all. 

In the treatise on the Essentials of Verse Structure, quantity 
is overlooked. To make verse rhythm depend wholly on stress 
is to create for the student an insuperable difficulty in scanning 
such modern verse as Masefield’s “Sea Fever,” as well as such a 
production as “Come into the Garden, Maud.” “Annabel Lee” 
becomes a rhythmical chaos unless, by lengthening syllables, we 
get each line as containing four anapaests; without quantity the 
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student will never be made to hear the splendidly appropriate 
galloping measure of dactyls in which Tennyson’s genius has 
moulded “The Charge of the Light Brigade;” and with nothing 
but stress to fall back on where will he be with “Break, break, 
break”? 

But a competent lecturer will not be deterred by this defect; 
rather, he will find the book admirably suited as a text; and 
where it differs from other productions of its kind the difference 
is generally to its advantage. This is true particularly of the 
miniature biographies, which will save much time for one who 
wants to get a few facts in a hurry. 

Epwin Ryan. 





Literary Art and Modern Education, by Francis P. Donnelly, 
S.J. Cloth. Pp. xxiv-+328. Price, $1.75. New York: P. J. 
Kenedy and Sons. 

Father Donnelly has had fifty years’ experience with educa- 
tional problems, and he has done well by letting us have in the 
present book the fruit of his mature judgment and varied ex- 
perience. Some of his views are not popular today but may 
be nevertheless true. Indeed, quite often his voice may sound 
like the voice of one crying in the wilderness, but we trust, 
nevertheless, that his voice is that of the prophet of a better 
day in American education. At all events no educator can 
afford to ignore this eloquent plea in behalf of the traditional 
in education. 

We agree with the author (p. 205) that the standard set up 
by Homer expresses even at this late day a fine objective of 
education: 


When Achilles was sent to be taught by Phoenix Peleus, the 
father of Achilles, left orders that his son should be made “a 
speaker of words and a doer of deeds.” A practical standard 
surely that is, a standard demanding results, a standard for all 
schools from Homer to Hoover. 

In the statement on page 217 of what should comprise the 
content of the college course, we miss the mention of religion, 
but aside from this we agree that the author states precisely 
what time and wisdom have shown to be the comprehensive 
features necessary to a standardized college: 
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They are the mastery of English speech and composition, the 
broadening and enriching contact with our civilization through 
the classical languages and history, the general principles of 
molecules through physics and of atoms through chemistry and 
of life through biology and of finance through political economy, 
and finally the transcendental principles of all knowledge 
through metaphysics and psychology, and the ruling of all con- 
duct through ethics. 

Father Donnelly may be too severe in his appraisal of mental 
tests and vocational education, yet he advances reasons for all 
his statements, and hence he should be heard even by the pro- 
tagonists of the I. Q. and of specialization in secondary schools. 
In his own special field of literary appreciation Father Donnelly 
has few equals, and all language and literature teachers should 
be grateful to the author for what he has written on this sub- 
ject. The two chapters on “The Language of the Liturgy” open 
up vistas of treasures of inspiration largely unknown even to 
the best of our teachers. 

The value of the book would have been enhanced by the ad- 
dition of an alphabetical index that would have rendered more 
readily available the varied feast spread out before the reader. 

Fenix M. Kirscn, O. M. Cap. 
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